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LITBRATURS. 


THE ROSE-BUSH. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


A child sleeps under a rose-bush fair, 
The buds ewell out in the soft May air ; 
Sweetly it rests, and on dream-wings flies 
To play with the angels in Paradise. 

the years glide by. 


A maiden stands by the rose-bush fair, 

The dewy blossoms perfume the air ; 

She presses her hand to her throbbing breast, 

With love’s first wonderful rapture blest. 
And the years glide by. 


A mother kneels by the rose-bueh fair, 

Soft sigh the leaves in the evening air ; 

Sorrowing thoughts of the past arise, 

And tears of anguish bedim her eyes. 
And the years glide by. 


Naked and lone stands the rose-bush fair, 

Whirled are the leaves in the autumn air, 

Withered and dead they fall to the ground, 

And silently cover a new-made mound. 
And the years glide by. 








YOUTH IN AGE. 


Call him not old, whose visionary brain 

Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 

For him in vain the envious seasons roll 

Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

If yet the minstrel’s song, the poet’s lay, 

Spring with her birds, or children with their play. 
Or maiden’s smile, heavenly dream of art, 

Stir the few life-drops creeping round his heart— 
Turn to the record when his years are told— 
Count his grey hairs—they cannot make him old ! 


Atlantic Monthly. 
een ieeeeneeell 


MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER. 

Three thick octavo volumes on Homer, by the Right Hon. Mr. Glad- 
stone, cannot be otherwise approached than as a “ ial wonder.” 
They show the importance that he attaches to the subject. This im- 

rtance is grounded on sincere convictions, The works of Homer, in 

. Gladstone’s estimation, are to letters and human learning what the 
early books of Scripture are to the entire Bible and to the spiritual life 
of man. In them, he states, lie the beginnings of the intellectual life of 
the world ; and that life, to be rightly understood, should be studied in 
its beginnings ; for “ there we may see in simple forms what afterwards 
grew complex, and in clear light what afterwards became obscure ; and 
there we obtain the starting points from which to measure progress 
and decay along all the lines upon which our nature moves.”’ 

Tn the spirit thus indicated, Mr. Gladstone has written three brilliant 
volumes, of which we now pro} to give a rational analysis. 

In the “ beginnings,” of which account is made above, simplicity of 
form is what is first discerned, operating as a cause and producing a va- 
riety of effects ; such variety becoming forthwith developed in endless 
divarications. Thus Poetry and History, which are now diverse, were 
originally one and the same; and what we now regard as a poem, was, 
when composed, intended for a veritable chronicle. Our grand mistake 
in re to Homer lies in the neglect of this circumstance. 

< mce comes,” demande Mr. Gladstone, “the presumption against 
Homer as an Historical authority? Not from the fact that he mixes 
marvels with common events; for this, to quote no other instance, would 
destroy along with him Herodotus. Does it not arise from this, that his 
compositions are poetical, that history has long ceased to adopt the po- 
etical form, that an old association has thus been dissolved ; that a new 
and adverse association has taken its place, which connects poetry with 
fiction ; ahd that we illogically reflect this modern association upon 
early times, to which it is utterly inapplicable ?” 

It is not, therefore, as a storehouse of fiction, but as a treasury of facts, 
that Mr. Gladstone refers us to the Jliad and the Odyssey. To this state 

of the case it is that Mr. Gladstone traces the general accuracy and per- 
fection of the minute detail that we meet with in these poems, when 
considered with reference to the standards at which, from time to time, 
they aim. 

“ Where other poets sketch,” says he, “ Homer draws ; and where they 

iW, he carves. He alone, of all the now famous epic writers moves (in 
the Iliad especially) subject to the stricter laws of time and place; he 
alone, while producing an assed work of the imagination, is also 
the greatest chronicler that ever lived, and presents to us, from his own 
single band, a representation of life, manners, history, of morals, theo- 
logy, and polities, so vivid and comprehensive, that it may be hard to 
say whether any of the more refined ages of Greece or Rome, with their 
clouds of authors, and their multiplied forms of historical record, are 
either more faithfully or more completely conveyed to us.” 

The number of am, introduced for the sake of giving information 
to the reader, not for the ornamentation of the narrative, is additional 
evidence of the historic purpose. There is a multitude of minor shad- 
ings which contain the same kind of proof. 

“ Why, for instance, should Homer say of Clytemnestra, that till cor- 
Tupted by Aigisthus she was good? Why should it be worth his while to 
Pretend that the iron ball offered by Achilles for a prize was the one for- 
merly pitched by Eetion? Why should he spend eight lines in describ- 
ne the dry trunk round which the chariots were to drive? Why should 

e tell us that Tydeus was of small stature? Why does Menelaus drive 
amare? Why has Penelope a sister Iphthime, who was weddsd to Eumelus, 
now for no other purpose than as a persona for Minerva in a dream ? 
plications, every one will admit, might be indefinitely multi- 


The Greeks themselves asserted the historical character of Homer. 


oe on this point, undertakes to confute Eratosthenes, who had treated 
e poet as a t ; and even Eratosthenes himself had noticed the 
| reap of the phical details in the poems :—Thishe, with its 
oni Haliartus its meadows ; Anthedon, the boundary ; Lilea by 
oe of Strabo admits that Homer occasionally uses 

on, as his smith in the Odyssey used go!d for plating silver, but in- 
sisted that history was the basis. Nor does it appear to Mr. Gladstone 


reasonable to presume that Homer idealised his narration with any thing 
like the license which was permitted to the Carlovingian romance. Yet 
that romance even failed not to retain in many of the most essential par- 
ticulars a true historic character ; and it conveys to us, partly by fact 
and partly through a vast parable, the inward life of a period pregnant 
a that were to operate powerfully upon our own characters and 
condition. e 

Mr. Gladstone accepts Homer as an original witness to manners, char- 
acters, and ideas, and believes that he lived before the Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponnesus. He was not an eye-witness of the war, as the lnvo- 
cation before the catalogue of the ships informs us; but he must have 
seen the grandchildren of Aineas reigning over the land of Priam. The 
following remarks are curious : 


“ Of the very small number of passages in the poems which contain a 
reference to events later than the action, there are two, both relating to 
the same subject, for which at first sight it appears difficult to account. 
Why does Neptune intrude upon the Olympian Court his insignificant 
and rather absurd jealousy, lest the work of defence, hastily thrown up 
by the Achwan army, shoald eclipse the wall built ar#ind Troy by 
Apollo and himself? Evidently in order to obtain from Jupiter the sug- 
gestion, that he should subsequently himself efface all traces of it. But 
why does Homer show this anxiety to account for its non-appear- 
ance? Why does he return subsequently to the subject, and most care- 
tally relate how Jupiter by errs ¢ and Apollo by turning the mouths 
of eight rivers, and Neptune with his trident, all cotperated to destroy 
the work, and make the shore smooth and even again? Had Homer 
lived many generations after the Trojan war, these passages would have 
been entirely without purpose ; for he need not then have given reasons 
to show why ages had left no trace still visible of the labour ofa day. 
But if he lived near the period of the war, the case is very different. He 
might then be challenged by his maritime hearers, who, if they frequented 
the passage into the sea of Marmora, would have had clear views of the 
camp of Agamemnon, and who would naturally require him to assign a 
cause for the disappearanee even of such a work as a day’s labour of the 
army could produce, and as the Trojan soldiers could make practicable 
for their chariots to drive over.” 


g, they must be confessed to have been in danger of corruption. But 

res of such length could not have been preserved at all by mere oral 
transmission, unless an extraordinary celebrity, and a passionate attach - 
ment on the part of the people, had kept them alive. Both these causes 
naturally supplied the means of neutralising and counteracting, in the 
main, that danger. In the pre-historic, as in the later times, they were 
the broad basis of mental culture ; the great monument of the glory of 
the nation, and of each particular state or race ; the prime entertain- 
ment of those prolonged festive gatherings which were so characteristic 
of early Greece. Not only were they the special charge and pride of 
particular poetical schools, but distinct objects of the care of legislators 
and statesmen. In this manner they were recognised as among the in- 
stitutions of the country, and depended for their transmission, not only 
on the fire of national and poetical feeling, but upon a jealous custody 
a resembling that which even a comparatively rude people gives to 
ts laws. e 

In relation to Greek letters and general culture, Homer was the source 
of tragedy, the first text-book of philosophers, and the basis of liberal 
education ; so much so, that Alcibiades is said to have struck his school- 
master for having no Ms, rhapsody of the Jliad ; while Xenophon quotes 
Niceratus as saying that his father made him learn the Jliad and Odyssey, 
and that he could repeat the whole of them by heart. Cassander, king 
of Macedon, according to Athenwus, could do nearly as much. The pro- 
ceedings of the Alexandrian school, furthermore, warrant us in believ- 
ing in the general soundness of the text. 

r. Gladstone accepts the hypothesis that Homer is older by some ge- 
nerations than Hesiod, by many than the authors of the Cyclical Poems; 
and older by many centuries than our authorities on Greek antiquity, 
such as Aischylus and Herodotus. Unfortunately, the Catalogues of 
Apollodorus, or the downright assertions of Scholiasts, have been allow- 
ed to give form to our early histories of Greece ; the authentic but usu- 
ally slighter notices of Homer having received little attention, except 
where, in some detail or other, they might suit some special argument. 
Nor has historical scepticism, which has come of late years into posses- 
sion of the ground, redressed the wrong that had been done to Homer 
by historical credulity. Even Mr. Grote holds it impossible to ascertain, 
and useless to inquire, what degree of truth belongs to the pre-historic 
legends ; and contents himself with stating, that all alike belong to a 
reign essentially mythical, neither approachable by the critic nor mea- 
surable by the chronolog Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, holds that 
we should endeavour to recover as substantial personages, and to bring 
within the grasp of flesh and blood, some of those pictures, and even of 
those persons, whom Mr. Grote has dismissed to the land of Shadow and 
of Dream. In this way, he would have the earliest Greek history to be 
founded on the text of Homer, “and not merely on its surface, but on 
its depths.” It will then appear that the poet gives no support to the 
tradition of Hellen and his family as the origin of the distribution of the 
Greek races ; and, in fact, that it isina very slight degree corroborated 
even by the authority of Hesiod. 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of Mr. Gladstone's theories are 
those which he so largely considers in his second yolume regarding the 
Homeric Olympus. The theo-mythology of Homer he connects with 
that of the sacred Scriptures. He denies that it has its basis in nature- 
worship, and maintains it to be a true theology corrupted, combined 
with an independent mythical invention of the age and the man. Traces 
of the Godhead, the Redeemer, and the Evil One, he finds in Jupiter, 
Apollo and Minerva, and in Ate. The last is the feeblest point in his 
system ; as might have been expected from the fact that the Satan of the 
early Scriptures is not the same with that of our current theology. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s identification of the Apollo with the Logos, and the Mi- 
nerva with the Wisdom, of the Hebrew mythologists, we cordially agree. 
The first refers to the universal intelligence of man as man ; the latter 
to the special gift imparted to favoured individuals. Apollo and Miner- 
va are exhibited in Homer as the ordinary Providence of the world for 
governing the detail of life. They are superior in morality to all the 
other Homeric deities. Mortal men look to one of them for success in 
their enterprises, sometimes even without naming Jupiter. In battles 
and matters of the strong hand, the latter interferes ; but “ the higher 
and deeper forms of providential action appear to be unheeded by Ju- 
piter, and to fall to the lot of these two deities, more particularly of Mi- 
nerva.” Thus Telemachus asserts of Athene, with Zeus her father, that 
“these are good, though they be afar off, sitting on high ; for they pre- 
vail over all others, whether they be men, or whether they be immortal 


i, it is conceded that the Homeric poems were not committed to writ- 
D 





Apollo possesses more peculiarly and largely, in the Homeric scheme, 


the gift of fore and after knowledge ; but it isin Minerva that Mr. Glad- 





stone especially traces the ——~ of a“ spiritual religion, of the ten- 
der and intimate relations which have from the first subsisted between 





bo aes of Faith and their Father in Heaven.” To this he adds, 
ai 


“Tt is indeed but a faint resemblance that we shall find; the very ap- 
plication of the word may be disputable. Yet it is something which ap- 
pears to show that it was at any rate not of heathen origin; that it is a 
flower sickly because transplanted from a better to a less kindly soil ; a 
shadow or a wreck of something greater and better, and not a scheme 
built up from beneath.” 


The following we cite in eztenso: 


“The mode in which Minerva cares for Ulysses deserves at least thus 
much of honour. It is a contact so close and intimate, a care so sleep- 
less and so tender, embracing alike the course of events without and the 
state of the mind within ; so affectionate in relation to the person, yet so 
entirely without the least partiality or caprice ; so personal, yet so far 
from what Holy Seripture calls, with the highest perfection of phrase, 
respect of persons ; so deeply founded on general laws of truth and jas- 
tice, even if some deviations can be detected, by a jealous eye, in the 
choice of subsidiary means ; that, as it is without any thiag like a paral- 
lel in the ruder and meaner relations of men with the deities of inven- 
tion, so it makes its own audible and legitimate claim to a higher origin. 
The principle at least of inward and sustained intercourse between the 
Deity and the soul of man is perceptibly represented to us by the litera- 
ture of Greece in a case like this, and, with the very partial and quali- 
fied exception of the daimon of Socrates, in such a case only.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of the subject in this relation will be of 
good service. We have long been convinced that there was a scheme of 
mythology connected with the early Hebrew literature ; and that the 
sublime ideas of the Jewish writers had been converted into the beauti- 
ful conceptions of the Greek poets, finally to take a merely utilitarian 
shape in works of the Roman authors. Mr. Gladstone himself remarks 
the downward progress, and perceives clearly how in Virgil all that is 
lovely in Homer is reflected with all manner of compromises, suffering 
much from the medium, and sometimes sacrificed altogether to the mere 
conveniences of metre and diction, and even the baser contingencies of 
court-patronage. For Homer himself he maintains so high a regard as 


to place him next to the Israelite seers. He regards the position of 
his poems in ie a light as that of the oldest books among the sacred 
Scriptures. Po®, he tells us, are so kable as to d the at- 





tention of every inquirer into the early condition of mankind : 


“Each of them,” he says truly, “opens to us a scene, of which we 
have no other literary knowledge. Each of them is either wholly or in 
a great degree isolated, and cut off from the domain of history,’as it is 
commonly understood. Each of them was preserved with the most jea- 
lous care by the nation to which they severally belonged. By far the 
oldest of known compositions,"and with conclusive proof upon the face 
of them that their respective origins were perfectly distinct and inde- 
pendent, they, notwithstanding, seem to be in no point contradictory, 
while in many they are highly confirmatory of each other’s genuinenesg 
and antiquity. Still, as historical representations, and in a purely hu- 
man aspect, they are greatly different. The Holy Scriptures are like a 
thin stream, beginning from the very fountain-head of our race, and 
dually but continuously finding their way through an extended solitude 
into times otherwise knowa, and into the current of the fortunes of man- 
kind. The Homeric poems are like a broad lake outstretched in the dis- 
tance, which provides us with a mirror of one particular age and peo- 
ple, alike full and marvellous; but which is entirely dissociated by an 
nterval of many generations from any other records, except such as are 
of the most partial and fragmentary kind. In respect of the inflaence 
which they have respectively exercised upon mankind, it might appear 
almost profane to compare them.........The Homeric poems, thus far 
at least, stand in a certain relation to the Scriptures, that no other work 
of man can be compared to them. Their immediate influence has been 
great : but that influence which they have mediately exercised through 
their share in shaping the mind and nationality of Greece, and agai 
through Greece upon the world, cannot readily be reduced to measure.’ 

In underrating the character of Virgil, or rather contrasting him with 
Homer, Mr. Gladstone still admits his immense power as a poet out of 
the epic sphere. He had shown its splendour in the Georgics ; and even 
in the #neid the sustained beauty and majesty of his verse, the imposing 
brilliancy of its most elaborate delineations ; his might in unfolding, 
when he strives to do it, the resources of passion; and even, perhaps, 
the skill which he has shown in the general construction of his plot,—are 
alike admirable. In its external form, the Zneid, as a whole, is the most 
majestic yet produced by the European mind. The lofty march of the 
Iliad is unequal ; its versification, always appropriate, and therefore 
never mean, only rises into stateliness, or into a high-pitched sublimity, 
when Homer has occasion to brace his energies for an effort. He is in- 
variably true to his own conception of the bard, as one who should win 
and delight the soul of the hearer ; and so, when he has strang himself, 
like a bow, for some great passion of his action, ‘‘ has brought the string 
to the breast, the iron to the wood,” and has hit the mark, straightway 
he unbends himself again. Thus he ushers in, with true grandeur, the 
marshalling of the Greek army in the Second Book, partly by the invo- 
cation of the Muses, and partly by an assemblage of no less than six con- 
secutive similes ; which describe respectively the flash of the Greek 
arms, the resounding —_ the swarming numbers, the settling down 
of the ranks as they form the line, the busy marshalling by the com- 
manders, the wey? of Agamemnon prominent among them. Having 
done this, he sets himself about the catalogue with no contempt of 

oetical embellishment by epithets, and with an occasional relief by short 
Lovie, but still in the main as a matter of business, historical, geogra- 
phical, and topographical ; and thus he proceeds, with perfect tranqui- 
lity, for near three hundred lines, until his work is done. On the other 
hand, the sustained stateliness of diction, metre, and rhythm in the Zneid 
is an astounding feat. Mr. Gladstone, however, looks on it more like the 
performance of a trained athlete, between trick and strength, than the 
grandeur of free and simple nature. Different persons, he adds, will, ac- 
cording to their temperaments, be apt to treat this augustness of diction 
asa merit or a fault ; all, however, must acknowledge it to be a won- 
der. 

Of later poets the most comparable with Homer is Dante. Mr. Glad- 
stone puts Milton aside altogether, and will not consent, with Dryden or 
Cowper, to “ place him at the head of the poets of the world.” 

“ te would be difficult,” he says, “to institute any satisfactory com- 
parison between Milton and Homer ; so different, so wanting in points 
of contact, are the characters partly of the men, and even much more of 
their works. Perhaps the greatest and most pervading merit of the Iliad 
is, its fidelity and vividness as a mirror of man and of the visible 5 here 
in which he lived, with its infinitely varied imagery both actualjand 
ideal. But that which most excites our admiration in Milton is the 
elasticity and force of genius, by which he bas travelled beyond the hu- 
man sphere, and bodied forth to us new worlds in the unknown, peopled 
with inhabitants who must be so immeasurably different from our own 
race. Homer’s task was one which admitted of and received what we 
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able to his habit of mind, he will instinctively apprec' tre gerous servant ; whilst to the Arab, whose horse is the pride of his life,| “The first thing will be to tie each stirrup-strap into a loose knot 
ment. P rnres e Cnrmperengamaa work, our author indeed acknow- | © 14 who governs him by the law of kindness, we find him to be quite a| to make them short, and prevent the stirrups from flying about and bit. 
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feeling—Homer too has his own peculiar prerogatives. 
a the faculty of high oratory ; the 
tive ; the produc- 
power of creating and 
dramatic interest without the large use of wicked agents, in 
later poets have found their most indispensable auxiliaries.” 
. Gladstone has also some significant remarks on Tasso, which must 
not be neglected. To be sure recognises Bojardo and Ariosto as 
more Homeric, in fact, than Tasso, so far as the qualities of the men 
are concerned, as being nearer to nature in its truest sense, as not con- 
—- same impression of perpetual effort and elaboration, as ex- 
empt the temptation to the conceits so unhappily frequent in the 
Gerusalemme ; and generally, as working with a freer and broader touch, 
and exhibiting a more vigorous and elastic movement. But there is a 
striking resemblance in the relation in which the Trojan war stood to 
Greece, and that of the Crusades to Western Europe. The political 
wally and collective existence of Greece was greatly due to the first, 
ot Christendom to the second. The combination of races and of 
chiefs, the arduous character and extraordinary prolongation of the ef- 
fort, the chivalry displayed, the disorganising effects upon the countries 
which supplied the invading army, the representation in each of Europe 
— Asia, of Western mankind meeting Eastern mankind in arms, and 
proof of superior prowess in the former,—establish — broad and 
deep analogies between the subjects of these poems. In both struggles, 
too, the t purported to be the recovery of that which the East had 
unrighteously acquired ; and into both, what is cglled sentiment far 
largely entered than is common in the the wars which 
desolate our 


earth. 
‘asso has many of Homer’s characters, such as Agamemnon 
in Godfrey, Achilles in Rinaldo. In the delineation of the latter, 
he is guilty of exaggerations from which Homer is free : substituting, in 
fact, muscular power for martial courage, Tasso mistakes extravagance 
for grandeur. 

“ We may reckon it,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ among the chief distinc- 
tions of Homer, that he has been able to make of the individual man the 
broad basis of the most heroical among epic songs. The weak thread of 
the Aneid is really sustained by something that lies bebind the figure of 
neas, namely, by its hanging on the splendid fortunes of Rome ; the 
Odyssey is toned more nearly to the colour of a domestic painting ; but 
in the Jliad the man Achilles is the power, whose action propels, and 
whose inaction stops, the world-wide conflict before Troy. The poet 
has accomplished this great feat by dint of powers that have given to 
the character of his hero on the one hand dimensions absolutely colos- 
sal, and, on the other, the finest lines that miniature itself could require. 

“ For efforts of such a range as this after-poets had not the necessary 
strength. They had not such command over the high-born material of 
which man is formed as to make their mode of treating it in one siugle 
figure the main stake, on which the fortune of their entire works was to 
depend. Men like Tasso sought and found a basis, less elevated indeed 
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different animal. The manner in which he is treated from a foal gives 
country. The Arab and his children, the mare and her foal, inhabit the 
tent together ; and although the colt and the mare’s neck are often pil- 
lows for the children to roll upon, no accident ever occurs, the mare 
the children as of the colt. Such is the mutual attach- 
and his master, that he will leave his companions 
at his master’s call, ever glad to obey his voice. And when the Arab 
falls from his horse, and is unable to rise again, he will stand by him and 
neigh for assistance ; and if he lies down to sleep, as fatigue sometimes 
compels him to do in the midst of the Desert, his faithful steed will watch 
over him, and neigh to arouse him if man or beast approaches. The Arabs 
frequently teach their horses secret signs or signals, which they make 
use of on urgent occasions to call forth their utmost exertions.” 


Then we come to an example :— 


“ A Bedouin, named Jabal, possessed a mare of great celebrity. Has- 
san Pasha, then governor of Damascus, wished to buy the animal, and 
repeatedly made the owner the most liberal offers, which Jabal steadily 
refused. The pasha then had recourse to threats, but with no better suc- 
cess. At length, one Gafar, a Bedouin of another tribe, presented him- 
self to the pasha, and asked what he would give the man who should 
make him master of Jabal’s mare? ‘I will fill his horse’s nose-bag with 
goa. replied Hassan. The result of this interview having gone abroad, 

abal became more watchful than ever, and always secured his mare at 
night with an iron chain, one end of which was fastened to her hind fet- 
lock, whilst the other, after passing through the tent-cloth, was attached 
to a picket ay in the gruund under the felt that served himself and 
his wife for 4 bed. But one midnight, Gafar crept silently into the tent, 
and succeeded in loosening the chain. Just before starting off with his 
prize, he caught up Jabal’s lance, and poking him with the butt end, 
cried out: ‘lam Gafar! I have stolen your noble mare, and will give 
you notice in time’ This warning was in accordance with the customs 
of the Desert, for to rob a hostile tribe is considered an honourable ex- 
ploit, and the man who accomplishes it is desirous of all the glory that 
may flow from the deed. Poor Jabal, when he heard the words, rushed 
out of the tent and gave the alarm ; then mounting his brother’s mare, 
accompanied by some of his tribe, he pursued the robber for four hours. 
The brother’s mare was of the same stock as Jabal’s, but was not equal 
to her ; nevertheless he outstripped those of all the other pursuers, and 
was even on the point of overtaking the robber, when Jabal shouted to 
him: ‘Pinch her right ear and give her a touch of the heel.’ Gafar did 
80, and away went the mare like lightning, speedily rendering further 
pursuit hopeless. The pinch in the ear and the touch with the heel were the 
secret signs by which Jabal had been used to urge his mare to her ut- 


strange conduct. 
enabled the thief to rob thee of thy jewel.’ 
braidings by saying : ‘I would ra 


mare had proved fieeter than mine? I have at least this comfort left me, 
that I can say she never met with her match.’ ” 


On the saddle, bridle, and seat we read :— 


“ The polished Greeks, as well as the ruder nations of Northern Africa, 
for a long while rode without either saddle or bridle, guiding their horses 
with the voice or the hand, or with a light switch with which they touched 
the animal on the side of the face to make him turn in the opposite di- 
rection. They urged him forward by a touch of the heel, and stopped 
him by catching him by the muzzle. Bridles and bits were at length in- 
troduced, but many centuries elapsed before anything that could be 
called a saddle was used. Instead of these, cloths, single or padded, and 
ekins of wild beasts, often richly adorned, were placed beneath the rider, 
but always without stirrups; and itis given as an extraordinary fact 
that the Romans, even in the times when luxury was carried to excess 
amongst them, never desired so simple an expedient for assisting the 
horseman to mount, to lessen his fatigue, and aid him in sitting more se- 
curely in his saddle. Ancient sculptors prove that the horsemen of al- 
most every country were accustomed to mount their horses from the right 
side of the animal, that they might the better grasp the mane, which 





and splendid, but equally solid, and far more accessible in the great 
events of history, or in the multitude of associations, alike noble and fa- 
miliar, which belonged to both. These, which with Homer had been or- 
ganically, and not mechanically alone, grouped about the one great Hu- 
manity of bis poem, now became the central stem of the epic; and the 
properly and strictly personal element, which had been primary, be- 
came no more than accesrory. But events are made for man, and not 
man for events ; and we can scarcely doubt that the transition from the 
older epic, which gathered all its interests around the buman soul as a 
centre, to the newer, which exhibits the human soul itself in a subordi- 
uate relation to external history or fortune, has been a transition down- 


Undoubtedly these are noble sentiments, and lie at the root of all just 
criticism on the great subject of Mr. Gladstone’s learned and elaborate 
volumes. The author’s object in engaging in so laborious a composition 
is, to promote the study of Homer at our Universities as a regular part 
of the course of education. The primitive character of the great poet's 
works renders this most desirable. It is pleasant and wholesome to 
drink at the fountain-head of tradition, before the course of the stream 
becomes polluted in proportion to its distance. The after-literature of 
Greece, however excellent, whether the work of poet or historian, shows 
ow, thing ina baser form. Nothing remains in the purity of the origi- 
nal idea ; but men, customs, motives,.gradually become more and more 
depraved, and the fables of the older writers scarcely retain a shadow of 
their meaning in the productions of later authors. In the Greek drama 
even, the Homeric type is lost; and the Achilles, the Ulysses, or the 
Hector, of the Jliad is no longer the same hero in the work of the trage- 

. Homer admits of no substitute ; and also is best interpreted by 
himself. It becomes, therefore, highly important that the student 
thould sedulously —- the text of these magnificent as well as ancient 
poems, and form his mind in syapaiy with the spirit by which they are 
alike animated and pervaded. Mr. Gladstone’s work will assist him in 
this labour, both as a guide and guard ; and, to a great extent, save bim 
trouble by acting as a pioneer in the removal of many obstacles and 
difficulties. 

—— a 


MR. RAREY AS AN AUTHOR. 

Neither Bucephalus nor Copenhagen attained the honest fame of 
Cruiser. These vulgar steeds, however sung in rhyme or legend, were 
to him as Suffolk cobs to coursers of the sun, They stole their light 
from famous men, who owned and rode them. Cruiser shines by his own 

t. Cruiser made Rarey consul. 

Claudius named his hack first magistrate of Rome hacks came 
into fashion. Cruiser has made Mr. Rarey a fashion. His system sup- 
plies clubs with gossip, caricaturists with illustrations, and writers with 
points. <A year or two ago we had lion taming,—later we had serpent 

g,—and now, in a dull season, the country that very kindly sup- 
plies universal creation with everlastin’ notions, has sent us Mr. Rarey— 
seemingly one among the best of its shipments to Europe—with a horse- 
taming secret, Since the conquest of Cruiser, the secret has been sold, 
at so many guineas per head, toa very large number of persons, who 
seem to have very honourably kept the said secret, whatever it may be. 
—transactions ovt of which ow is very properly making his own 


hangs on that side, a practice universally changed in modern times. The 
ancients generally leaped on their horses’ backs, though they sometimes 
carried a spear with a loop or projection about two feet from the bottom, 
which served them asa step. In Greece and Rome, the local magistracy 
were bound to see that blocks for mounting (what the Scotch call /oupin’- 
on stanes) were placed along the road at convenient distances. The great 
the bent backs of their eervants or slaves, and many who could not com- 
mand such costly help, used to carry a light ladder about with them. 
The first distinct notice that we have of the use of the saddle occurs in 
the edict of the Emperor Theodosius (A.D. 385), from which we also learn 
that it was usual for those who hired post-horses to provide their own 
saddle, and that the saddle should not weigh more than sixty pounds—a 
cumbrous contrivance, more like the howdahs placed on the backs of ele- 
phants than the light and elegant saddle of modern times. Side-saddles 
for ladies are an invention of comparatively recent date. The first seen 
in England was made for Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard the Second, 
and was, probably, more like a pillion than the side-saddle of the present 
day. A pillion is a sort of very low-backed arm-chair, and was fastened 
on the horse’s croup, behind the saddle, on which a man rode who had 
all the care of managing the horse, while the lady sat at her ease, sup- 
porting herself by grasping a belt which he wore, or passing her arm 
around his body, if the genileman was not too ticklish. But the Mexicans man- 
age these things with more gallantry than the ancients did. The paisana, 
or country lady, we are told, is ofven seen mounted before her caballero, 
who takes the more natural position of being seated behind his fair one, 
supporting her by throwing his arm around her waist.” 

To come to more serious subjects. Mr. Rarey lays down three laws of 
equine nature as cons:ituting the principles on which his own practice is 
based. These equine laws he expresses in the following words :— 





handled according to our will without force. 


new to him, take any object, however frightful, around, over, or on him, 
that does not inflict pain—without causing him to fear.” 

The third Jaw, as here expressed, is somewhat vague and involved. 
How we are to carry frightful things round a horse by observing the 
“ laws of his nature,” will depend somewhat on our knowledge of those 
laws. Happily, in another part of Mr. Rarey’s tract, we get a glimpse of 
one very serviceable law :— 

“ Every one that has ever paid any attention to the horse, has noticed 
his natural inclination to smell everything which to him looks new and 
frightful. This is their strange mode of examining everything. And, 
when they are frightened at anything, though they look at it sharply, 
they seem to have no confidence in this optical examination alone, but 
must touch it with the nose before they are entirely satisfied; and, as 
soon as this is done, all is right.” 

An experiment may now be tried :— 


“ If you want to satisfy yourself of this characteristic of the horse, and 
to learn something of importance concerning the peculiarities of his na- 








him an affection and attachment for his master not known in any other| right arm, so as not to 


idle under your 
ten him with it as youapproach. When you 
get to him rub him gently a few times with your hand, and then raige 
the saddle very slowly, until he can see it, and smell and feel it with hig 
nose. Then let the loose, and rub it very gently against his neck 
the way the hair lies, letting him hear the rattle of the skirts as he feels 
them against him; each time getting a little farther backward, and 
finally slip it over his shoulders on his back. Shake it a little with your 
hand, and in less than five minutes you can rattle it about over his back 
as much as you please, and pull it off and throw it on again, without his 
paying much attention to it. As soon as you have accustomed him to 
the saddle, fasten the girth. Becareful how you do this. It often fright. 
ens the colt when he feels the girth binding him, and making the saddle 
fit tight on his back. You should bring up the girth very gently, and 
not draw it too tight at first, just enough to hold the saddle on. Move 
him a little, and then girth it as tight as you choose, and he will not 
mind it. You should see that the pad of your saddle is all right before 
you put it on, and that there is nothing to make it hurt him, or feel un- 
pleasant to his back. It should not have any loose straps on the back 
part of it, to flap about and scare him. After you have saddled him in 
this way, take a switch in your right hand to tap him up with, and walk 
about in the stable a few times with your right arm over your saddle, 
taking hold of the reins on each side of his neck with your right and left 
hands, thus marching him about in the stable until you teach him the 
use of the bridle, and can turn him about in any direction, and stop him 
by a gentle pull of the rein. Always caress him, and loose the reins a 
little every time you stop him. You should always be alone, and have 

our colt in some light stable or shed, the first time you ride him ; the 
Tort should be high, so that you can sit on his back without endangering 
your head. You can teach him more in two hours time in a stable of 
this kind, than you could in two weeks in the common way of breaking 
colts, out in an open place. If you follow my course of treatment, you 
need not run any risk, or have any trouble in riding the worst kind of 
horse. You take him a step at a time, until you get up a mutual confi- 
dence and trust between yourself and horse. First teach him to lead 
and stand hitched ; next acquaint him with the saddle, and the use of the 
bit ; and then all that remains, is to get on him without scaring him, 
and you can ride him as well as any horse.” 

All these instructions seem to us thoroughly simple and genuine. Mr. 
Rarey is evidently a peculiar genius. He leans to the equine side of na- 
ture, and has that perfect > | with it which can alone secure per- 
fect knowledge and mastery. We do not imagine that the tract we have 
before us contains all Mr. ey’s secret, or that its publication in Lon- 
don will rob him of a single pupil. His plan—which is only an elabo- 
rate and organized gentleness—may be universally applicable ; and yet 


ting him. Then double ma the skirts and take the 
fri 


most speed. Jabal’s companions were amazed and indignant at his) it — be learnt far more easily and certainly from the living master 
*O thou father of a jackass!’ they cried, ‘ thou hast} than fr 


om any book of instructions. The air of trath and manliness in 


But he silenced their up-| this jittle work—with the absence from its pages of everything like brag 


r Jose her than sully her reputation~ } or or us a broader basis than we had before for confidence 
Would you have me suffer it to be said among the tribes that another | in 


honest meaning and professions of Mr. Rarey.— Atheneum. 
ee oe 


THE GREAT SEWAGE QUESTION. 


The question as to the right way of dealing with town sewage is a new 
one, begotten’of the new conditions of town life. When our middle-aged 
people were young, cesspools were a national institution. Filth soaked 
into the ground under our houses, or was dug thence periodically, and 
disposed by hand-labour for economic purposes ; baths were ia less gene- 
ral use ; a modest water supply was enough for any town, and it carried 
away with it through the sewers into the rivers no very large quantity 
of offensive refuse. But, since we have discovered the great danger of 
dirt, and have ceased to pollute the soil on which we build our houses, 
we have established a new system which is not yet complete in all its 
parts. With a full water supply we seek to wash out of any decent 
town the whole mass of the filth generated in it. It shall no longer abide 
with us ; but we have not yet exactly settied where itis to go. We pour 
it out into the rivers flowing through our towns, and pollute them as 
never before have rivers been polluted since the world was made. The 
soot-coloured river at Manchester ; the Tame at Birmingham, a small 
stream which, even before reaching Birmingham, receives much of the 
animal refuse of two hundred and seventy thousand persons; may be 
said to contain, in dry seasons, as much sewage as water. The Thames 
which, before reaching London, is polluted by the drainage from seven 
hundred thousand people, and in London deposits the filth of hundreds 
of thousands upon mud-banks exposed daily at low water, and in these 


however, thought it more dignified to mount their horses by stepping on| Lot days festering at the heart of the metropolis. These rivers represent 


the difficulty that has to be met before the new order of things can be re- 
garded as established with a proper harmony in all its parts. Tame 
water at Birmingham is drunk by fifty thousand people. Londoners now 
look for their Thames drinking water in the cleanest => they can 
find ; but what are they that we should call them clean? Disease is be- 
gotten—fish are destroyed. The fish that had disappeared from the river 
at Leicester, have returned since measures were taken to remove the 
offence of the sewage. Such measures have been already attempted in 
twelve towns, by which the evil could no longer be endured. 

The difficulty, then, is new, and of the simplest character. We now 
endeavour to send—as we used not to send—the whole filth ofa town 
through its sewers, because it must no longer lie under and about our 
houses. We get rid of it from about houses, concentrate it in a mass, 
and then—not knowing what else to do with it—pour it into our water- 
courses. We have discovered one half of a wholesome principle of 
drainage : of the other half we are in search. Where shall we find it? 

All the world knows the fertilising principle that is in animal refuse. 
Obviously, therefore, there is a defect of sense in throwing it away, and 
a colossal sewer carrying the waste of London far away to the salt-water 
fishes may secure the main object in view, as burning a house may roast 
a pig. But the plan obviously is wasteful and unphilosophical—it can- 
not be the true solution of the problem, anda town so conspicuous as 
London loses by it the opportunity of setting an intelligent example to 
the cities of this land and of all other lands. Abroad, in most places, 





“First. That he is so constituted by nature that he will not offer re-| they are at cesspools still. We have pushed one step in advance, and, 
sistance to any demand made of him which he fully comprehends, if| when we have determined where to plant our foot, are quite ready to 
made in a way consistent with the laws of his nature. Second. That he| take the second. 
has no consciousness of his strength beyond his experience, and can be| The right way of managing this matter, when it is found, will approve 

‘ Third. That we can, in| itself by looking sensible from every point of view. Therefore it must 
compliance with the laws of his nature by which he examines all things! include a recognition of the economic value of the sewage. Now that is 


a value which, at first, was very often overstated. It will multiply the 
weight of the grass-crops, and can, therefore, be converted into beef and 
mutton ; buat the cost of its collection, adaptation for use, and convey- 
ance to the fields, is not always to be covered by its low specific value. 
The dealing economically with town sewage can but seldom yield a pro- 
fit to the speculator. Therefore let that fact be accepted as the basis of 
discussion. When towns have rescued their streams from pollution, and, 
instead of carrying their sewage to a distance by expensive courses, 
have, at a less expense, transformed it on the spot into a material, 
breeding no sickness, but, on the contrary, able, by increasing the pro- 
duce ot food, to contribute to the public health, let them be satistied. 
Let them not call the economy bad, if, where they spent more in casting 
out as filth into the sea, they spend less in giving it as means of wealth, 
gratuitously into the hands of farmers, to whom it is worth simply 1- 
bour and cartage, or the rental upon such public works as may convey 
it for them to their lands. Dirt itself is not gold, though industry y 4 
make it so. It usually takes full twenty shillings’ worth of work, di- 
vided among many hands, to convert town sewage into hay or beef, and 
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link and link in the chain of layour there is little or no room 
the interpolation of a large commercial profit. The cost of 
falls. therefore—so far as rates represent it—in each case upon 
; but, apart from the expenditure saved by lessening disease, 
the wholesome and right plan wvuld, in any case, be cheaper than that 


wrong. 
a wsy—a ple and reasonable. way, free from 
wild speculation or exravagant pretension—by which we may come at 
fof our new sewage problem? Can the whole 
made innocuous tq healtb and useful to the sur- 
rounding land—be kept out of its river, and, yet at no unusual cost, be 
wisely got rid of? At present, we must limit ourselves to the assertion, 
that » satisfactory answer to that question can be made, and that, b 
help of accurate investigation, we trust that it may soon be made wi 


rt 


ision. 
4 pn may note what is being done. Edinburgh gives half its 
sewage to the irrigation of the Craigentenny , three hundred 
and twenty-five acres, some of which have been thus fed for more than 
sixty years. The sewage matter falls and spreads over the grass by its 
own weight and the absorption of offensive gases by the soil and by ve- 
getation is so rapid, that in five minutes all perceptible smell has disap- 
. There is smell, however, at Craigintenny from deposit on foul 
open ditches, which are used instead of covered drains. The grass crops 
ded from land of which part was once barren sea-sand, are sold by 
auction every year at from twenty to thirty pounds an acre. The li- 
quid that runs into the sea after percolation of the sewage through 
the soil, is said to be inoffensive. 

Another way of applying refase of towns to the land has been brought 
into use at Rugby and elsewhere. Pipes are laid down, the sewage mat- 
ter is conveyed by them to the land, and then applied by hose and jet. 
Bat the commission reports that at Rugby the expense has been incurred 
of laying down cast-iron pipes over an area of four hundred and seventy 
acres, though there is only the water supply and waste of seven thou- 
sand persons to be turned to use. The average annual supply of the 
waste from fifteen persons to an acre of land can be of a value that bears 
no sensible proportion to the cost of its application. The Rugby supply 
can, in fact, only water ten acres a day, giving them a — some- 
thing less than an inch of rain fall. In dry weather that is of great va- 
Jue; but as each acre’s fair turn for being watered can only come round 
once in forty seven days, it is obvious that the works are too large for 
the town. The same mistake has been made, though not to a like ex- 
tent, at Watford. Again: as the sewage of a town is a constant supply, 
and must be got rid of daily, its application to fields that cannot regu- 
larly receive it, that must be watered at one time of the year and at an- 
other time left dry, is a mistake. Its use should be limited to grass 
lands. If heed be paid to these matters, and to the proper execution of 
the engineering works, direct application of the liquid manure of a small 
town to the meadows in its neighbourhood is the most profitable form in 
which it is possible for sewage to be applied to land. But when the 
town is large, with suburbs round about it, the proportion between cost 
and profit is entirely different. The use of liquid manure on a farm lies 
wholly within the discretion of the farmer ; but the use of sewage ma- 
nure mast be constant. On the other hand, farm manure gives to the 
land only what was taken from it, but town sewage is always an addi- 
tion of new wealth. K 

At Leicester and Tottenham the plan is in use which more especially 
suggests what may be done in large cities built upon the banks of rivers. 
The chemical action of lime upon sewage causes it to separate into two 
parts—a clear liquid which, though capable of decompostion, is compa- 
ratively pure, and may be poured off into the river without causing any 
serious pollution, and a deposit of mud which may be sold or given 
away as manure. A nuisance charged upon the works at Leicester and 
Tottenham proceeds not from the process of separation, but from the 
drying of the mud for sale. It has not value enough to bear the cost of 
drying by artificial heat, but is dried by exposure, and a nuisance is the 
natural result. At Cheltenham they have a better plan. They mix the 
sludge with ashes and scavengers’ refuse, and so make at once a solid 
manure for which farmers readily give half-a-crown a cubic P pn 3a 
shilling more (which it py is worth to them) would meet all work- 
ing expenses and interest on the outlay for the works. 

ft is, of course, the solid waste that rots in our streams, and on the 
banks of our tidal rivers, poisoning the air. To cancel all the hurt that 
it does, and turn it into benefit, is a sufficient object of ambition. It 
constitutes indeed only five parts in a hundred of the whole bulk of the 
sewage, and four-fifths of its fertilising power would be contained in the 
water which we throw away. We retain by this plan a fifth of the value 
in a twentieth of the bulk, and get rid altogether of a difficulty that now 
meets us only in its beginnings. Perplexed now with the offscourings 
of towns that are not more than half scoured, what shall we do with them 
when the scouring is complete? 

It only remains for us to tell what the commissioners suggested in the 
case of London. Treating the metropolis as a number of small towns, 
they line each side of the Thames with an embankment, so far advanced 
into the water that it might cover basins for the barges whenever there 
is wharf property on either shore. Where there is no wharf property, 
they would fill in the space between the river terrace and the shore with 
garden ground. The embankment would prevent all tidal deposit, and 
would consist of a series of cl reservoirs for all the sewage that now 
falls into the Thames. These terraces would be less offensive than our 
streets, which, of course, run also over sewage, but have (as the reser- 
voirs would not have) gratings of communication between the sewer 
poison and the —_ London drainage on each side of the Thames 
could then be planned with intercepting sewers to carry off the flow 
from high ground, and relieve low lying districts, and with pumps where 
necessary, to be carried directly into these great reservoirs, then precipi 
tated with lime and got rid of: partly by the flow of the clear and prac- 
tically harmless liquid into the stream of the Thames, Lage by agrical- 
tural use, probably without more charge to the farmer than his own 
cost ofits conveyance to his fields. 

The execution of such a plan would cost three or four millions of 
pounds sterling ; but that sum is far short of the expense proposed for 
the conveyance of the London sewage to Sea Reach ; while it gives 
more fertility to London fields, a noble embankment to the Thames, a 
spacious river walk and gardens to the Londoners on the Middlesex- 
side ; and, on the Surrey side, a means of bringing the South-eastern 
line of railway into a west-end, and the south-western line into a city 
terminus. 

So runs the best reply we have yet seen to the question of London and 
= ne : When we have done washing, where are we to throw 

e slops ? 
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THE ZOOLOGIST ABOUT (LONDON) TOWN. 

It is to be hoped that in a free country a man 4! call himself a zoolo- 
gist if he likes, without being asked to prove that he knows anything at 
all about Zoology. Parallel cases might indeed be cited to show cause 
why such an indulgence should be granted, if it were worth while to dis- 
pute what must be a self-evident proposition to every one: that a person 
May profess a science or practise an art successfully without knowing 
anything about it. There is no necessity for me therefore to apologize 
for my ignorance of the science just mentioned. It is not perhaps of the 
description known as crass, seeing that I am aware of the difference be- 
tween a marsupial and a macintosh, and really have some ideas about 
pachydermata, though I would prefer not to put them on paper for the 
inspection of a civil-service examiner. Still, it is of the sort which men 
of popular science delight to attribute to that mystified individual “ the 
general reader,” who seems to be for ever blundering into every de- 
partment of knowledge, and putting scientific writers to a world of 
— in the shape of notes and glossaries, and lists of technical 

rms. 

The line of study to which I now propose calling attention does not 
render much accurate zoological research necessary ; nevertheless it is 
not without its points of interest, and in this philo-molluscous age, when 
every one keeps an aquarium and pet periwinkles, and overturns boul- 
ders in search of “ common objects,” a little spare enthusiasm, if there is 
any to spare, may find something to do in contemplating the animal life 
of the streets. It has the merit too of being a comparativaly untouched 
subject. No naturalist, that I am aware of has described those creatures 
Which I have at the present moment before me. I may observe that it 
is a determinedly wet day. The rain is coming down in a steady busi- 
hess-like way, as if it meant to do its worst thoroughly without making 
any fuss about it : a well-regulated rain that is quite above disorderly 
Tushes round corners, and idiotic dashes at lamp-posis, and such eccen- 
tricities. For once virtue has its reward, and all nature seems to have 
given in, and meekly resigned itself to be , with scarcely an effort 
at keeping dry. The policeman has abandoned his design of standing 
under the way till it clears, and resumes his beat, fortified rather by 
the calmness of despair than by his oil-skin cape. The cabmen who dive by 
With bowed beads, have just enough energy left to chuck viciously at the 
Teins, but not enough to swear. When umbrellas come into collision at 








corners, there is merely a subditied grunt instead of an altercation, and 
the bearers stump sadly away, attended by gaunt black reflections, which 
begin at the soles of their boots, and seem to descend through the glis- 
tening flags into the bowels of the earth. Only two beings, as far as I 
can see, are unconquered ; one is a specimen of the passer Londinensis, 
or dirty sparrow, who is struggling with a crust in the area, and, takin 
no thought for to-morrow’s rheumatism, is allowing the soot to be wash 
out of his feathers with perfect unconcern. The other is his near rela- 
tive, the puer Londinensis, or street boy, who rather glories in the rain, 
as it gives him a pretext for putting his basket helmet-wise upon his head, 
whereby his eyes are rendered useless, and he is compelled to run into 
the stomach of every passenger, thus furthering the great purpose of his 
existence, that of being a common nuisance. 

Crouching in a doorway opposite is an object, a very tay object, of 
natural history, which I am enabled, after some examination, to identify. 
Treated scientifically, it should be thus described. Snout, elongated ; 
tail, abbreviated and depressed ; colour, whity-brown, and so on: but 
such particulars would convey no idea of the creature. He has been no 
doubt all night about the streets in quest of cabbage-stumps, and other 
succulent gutter morsels, to fill that shrivelled receptacle which ought 
to be found somewhere about the thinnest part of his carcase. He is 
weary, therefore, and would fain sit down ; but kicks, cuffs, old kettles, 
and scalding water, have left the natural covering scarce on the hinder 
portions of his frame, aud the wet door-step is cold and pitiless. So he 
crouches, neither sitting nor standing, but in a touchingly absurd atti- 
tude, with all four feet brought close together ; and as ever and anon 
the rain penetrates into his ears, he shdkes his head in a way which, from 
this distance, makes him appear to be moralizing upon the Problem of 
Life. But he isnot. Let the sun only come out bright and hot, and he 
will be off to bask on the nearest cinder heap, as happy and thoughtless 
as a Neapolitan beggar, or else, sensual dog, to see about a nice little 
dinner of turnip parings and fish-market refuse. The door against which 
he is leaning suddenly opens ; he loses his balance, and nearly falls 
back into the passage, but he does not lose his presence of mind, With 
an agility one would never have expected from him, he is out into the 
road before foot can reach him, and this without an exclamation, either 
bark or _ Here his character comes out ; his country cousin would 
have either caught the kick, or fled with a howling deprecation of it. 
But he knows well the relentless nature of the human boot, and though 
hopeless, is self-possessed and wary. How am I to recognise here an in- 
stance of the animal described by Goldsmith, a popular edition of whose 
“ Animated Nature’ I am weak enough to keep, and read, and like? 
“ He is,” says Goldsmith, “ the most intelligent of all known quadru- 
peds, and the acknowledged friend of man. Independently of his beauty, 
force, and vivacity, he has the internal qualifications that can conciliate 
affection and convert a tyrant into a friend.” Has he? From puppy- 
hood upward he has been the object of unceasing tyranny. As to friends, 
he “ never had but one,” and that was the man who tried to drown him 
at an early age in the Regent’s Canal. About his “force” I know no- 
thing, but his vivacity is only displayed in getting out of the way of 
cabs ; and as to his beauty, if he were a building I would admire him as 
a specimen of pointed Gothic, but as he is a dog, and a miserably angu- 
lar one, I do not see it. 

A little way down the street is a cab-stand ; and as I look at the row 
of quadrupeds there exhibited, it appears to me they might as well be 
plesiosauri at once, for any connexion they have with the doctrinal horse 
we have been taught to believe in. The horse, we are told, is spirited 
as well as docile, and we are called upon to admire the elegance of his 
shape and the grace ofall his movements. As Iam searching for some 
trace of these qualities, a Hansom comés up bebind a steed with that 
remarkable circular action which reminds one of round-hand bowling. 
The driver descends, and after adjusting the nosebag, a courtesy which 
the horse acknowledges by laying back his ears and making a well-de- 
fined attempt at a bite, he joins the other drivers at the public opposite, 
where however, as becomes an aristocrat, he has “a three” of pale 
brandy to their gin. Meantime a change has come over the horse. He 
is a dark chestnut, a well-bred colour, and much affected by Hansoms 
on account of its gentility, and has the remains of certain showy points 
about him. Although his action has become rather scrambling trom 
street work, he came up gallantly and with considerable display of spirit, 
holding his head high in air, so high indeed that forehead, neck, and 
back almost took the form of the letter Z. But nowthe neck droops and 
the nose points to mother pavement ; the ears lop outwards like a fancy 
rabbit’s, and he stands knuckling over, his tail and knees shaking, and 
his legs tucked as much as possible under his carcase as if he wanted to 
keep his feet dry, or was meditating one of those acrobatic feats which 
high-trained steeds at circuses perform. As contrasted with his former 
sprightliness, his present aspect is certainly wobegone ; and yet, what 
seem to be the signs of dejection are in reality only the indications of a 
happiness as nearly perfect as his circumstances admit of. Here is one 
radical difference between the animal life of the town and that of the 
country. Your country animal expresses his happiness by skipping, 
frisking, or some active exhibition of contentment: the town animal by 
total inaction—his life isin the main a struggle, a “ fitful fever,” the 
curse of the city, is upon him, and restlessness is his lot. His only 
pleasure is a state of absolute quiescence, and he enjoys existence most 
when to all appearance most joyless. 

I remember a striking proof of this. When Claude Scumble was at 
work on his picture of the “ Forest of Arden,” we used to drive fre- 
quently into the more accessible forest of Epping, where he studied. One 
day, while he was getting in his bark and moss nicely, it occurred to 
me to try an experiment upon the old cab horse that had taken us down. 
There was hard by a green patch of soft spring grass, to which, with some 
difficulty, I persuaded the driver to lead him. “E wont run! tain’t 
that,” said 3004 in explanation, “but it’s a interdoosin of him to bad 
’abits, you know.” However, a pact relative to beer on the road home 
removed at once these moral scruples and the horse’s harness, and the 
animal stood free to roll or graze or disport himself as he thought fit. 
At first he seemed to have doubts as to our intentions, and looked round 
once or twice in an imploring way, as much as to say, “I’m used to 
thrashing, but 3 can’t understand this: don’t play any practical jokes, 
please.” But as soon as he comprehended the state of the case, instead 
of beginning to eat the kindly herbage, he deliberately deposited his 
wayworn battered old body gratefully upon it, stretched out the gaunt 
head and shaky legs, closed the poor wall eyes, and heaved a snorting 
sigh of equine bliss. The grass was succulent and no doubt would have 
been ambrosia to his unpampered palate; but what was food to him as 
compared with such a luxury as rest and peace? And there he lay 
“long and lank and brown,” and showing a greater developement of 
rib than all the sea-sands from Margate to Penzance taken together, 
until Scumble cleaned his brushes and packed up his traps, and then 
how the thankful old beast did rattle us back into town. Peace be with 
thee, thou bony one, wherever thou art—thou canst appreciate the full 
value of the blessing. It is owing to this idiosyncrasy that the animal I 
am speaking of, the Equus Kabawse, displays such an alacrity in falling. 
The Hansom horse is not inordinately given to this indulgence ; the 
shafts of the vehicle he draws are not convenient for performing the feat 
in, being apt to poke him awkwardly in the neck as he goes down. Be- 
sides which he is generally stouter on his legs and less in need of refresh- 
ment than the four-wheeler, whose greatest treat, and indeed chief object 
in life, is the achievement of a tumble on a soft bit of wood-pavement, 
where, if an old hoof at the work, he will lie placidly until the last 
buckle of the harness is undone, and then resume his journey very much 
the better for the doze he has had. The omnibus-horse isa much less in- 
teresting quadruped. He may have a good deal of character, but he 
has little or no opportunities of showing it ; and then his is a monoto- 
nous respectable life compared with that of his Bohemian brother of the 
cab. With those “ fat and greasy citizens,” the big burly dray-horses, 
that go sliding about on their great pattens of hoofs, Ihave no sympathy 
whatever. They seem to me the types of vulgar prosperity ; but your 
cab-horse was a gentleman once, and has seen better days. 

He is an instance of man’s drudge. For man’s victim we may take 
the street-dog. I am at present acquainted with a dog whose biography 
shows what strange vicissitudes dog-flesh is heir to in a large city. Born 
of humble but respectable parents, he first saw the light (nine days af- 
terwards) in a mews near Oxford-street. His father was a cross between 
a pointer and a Skye terrier ; his mother was a poodle, at least she was 
shaved like one, and belonged to a livery-stable keeper, in whose loft 
the subject of this memoir surreptitiously passed the first weeks of his 
existence. On being discovered he was ordered for execution, but was 
rescued from an untimely grave by the children of a neighbouring coal- 
and-potato-store man, in whose family he resided some time, and lost his 
tail. The injury is attributed to his having been compelled by the chil- 
dren of his entertainer to draw a miniature coal-wagon, attached by a 
piece of string to the ornament in question. A local affection was the 
result, and amputation was found to be unavoidable. Of his youth we 
have but little farther record ; but in early doghood we find him in the 
possession of a potboy in Gray’s Inn-lane, who cut his ears and called 
him a “tarrier.’ Experience, however, had not as yet taught him the 
value of a respectable name, and he made no effort’ to sustain the cha- 

















racter thus tohim. There is reason to believe, also, that at 
this period he fell into bad company, and contracted unfortunate habits, 
He was frequently ejected yelping from public-houses, and more than 
once came under the notice of the police. About this time he made hig 
first appearance in public life, having attended Epsom with his master, 
and run as the we! dog in Wild Dayrell’s year. He was young an 
giddy then ; he would not run now though the whole city of London 
were to hoot him, and any policeman might walk up to him and carry 
him off in triumph, a dangling mass of abject dog. Seduced by the at- 
tractions of the green lanes of Surrey, he separated from his roprietor 
upon the course, and for a time is sup to have devoted Dimself to 
a country life. To a creature of impulse such a life must ever prove in- 
sipid ; and we are not surprised to hear of him soon afterwards, again 
“in among the throngs of men,” this time in the southern portion of the 
metropolis. The subject of strychaia was then attracting a good deal of 
attention, and an offer of bullock’s liver was the means of enlisting him 
in the cause of Science, and inducing him to co-operate with two enthu- 
siastic students of Guy’s in a research upon the action of this poison. 
From some unexplained cause the expected result was not obtained ; his 
confederates therefore bled him, took up one or two unimportant arte- 
ries, couched him for an imaginary cataract, and, an interesting com- 
pound fracture coming in, dispensed with his further services, Once 
more upon the streets, ambition—or it may be weariness of an unsettled 
life—took possession of him ; and no doubt, prompted by the emaciation 
he had already attained, he attempted to starve himself into a greyhound. 
Failing in this, he accepted a temporary situation as pointer and re- 
triever under a sporting pawnbroker’s assistant, and went to Wimble- 
don one holiday on a shooting expedition ; but unfortunately the only 
game he had ever seen in his life was a Welsh rabbit, and he was dis- 
missed as incompetent. This was his last effort at respectability. He 
lapsed into utter vagabondage, and has been leading a wretched from 
paw-to-muzzle sort of life ever since. In the daytime he hangs about the 
markets, and lounges near the cat’s-meat shops. At aight, or rather in 
the morning, in the hours which intervene between the departure of the 
late potata-can and the advent of the early coffee-stall, he may be seen 
prowling along the silent streets, nuzzling in the gutter, sniffing at grat- 
ings, or sponging upon some benevolent passenger for a bed and meal. 
Give him the slightest encouragement and he will follow you home to 
St. John’s-wood, to Clapham, to Hoxton, anywhere. He is not proud, 
and it takes a good deal to affront him. You may turn round and 
stamp, and charge him with ys umbrella: he will retreat, certainly, 
but he will stick to you ; and if you do not yield to his importunity and 
take him in, you will find him at your door in the morning, wagging his 
stump of a tail, and disgracing you before your neighbours by s} 8 disre- 
putable appearance. But deal gently with him: if you are not inclined 
to board and lodge him, at least pity, and do not kick him. Heis more 
sinned against than sinning. 

At any rate, shabby sycophant as he is, to my mind he is a more esti- 
mable character than the sly old hypocrite you may see any fine day in 
the area, suaning himself either in the kitchen window or on the lid of 
the water-butt. A sleek old Tartuffe, who fixes his great green eyes upon 
you with an expression of defiant virtue, as though he said, * Yes, look 
at me, young man ; you wont find anything wrong here ; I am a moral 
animal, and a model of domestic po ag, on The humbug! Returning 
home somewhere among the small hours, having been sitting up with a 
sick friend perhaps, what time the lamps begin to look dim and the streets 
preternaturally long and clean ; when you can hear the rumble of some 
belated cab two miles away, and the echo of your own footsteps makes 
you fancy every now and then that some one is following you: about 
this period of the twenty-four hours you are pretty sure to see stealing 
across the road something that looks like a small blue shadow, and in- 
spires you with an almost irresistible impulse to start madly in chase. 
You retrain, however, on perceiving a tall figare with a glazed hat, and 
a lanthorn set in its stomach, observing you from the opposite side of the 
way, and you proceed without any undignified exposure. The shadow 
is your moral friend of the area going home ; your pattern of propriety j 
your domestic animal, as Goldsmith calls him. Domestic, forsooth! 
Why, there is not a greater old scamp in the whole natural history! And 
yet to-morrow he will be looking as bland and virtuous as if he had gone 
to bed at ten after coming back from Exeter-hall ; and the ladies, bless 
them! will pet him, as they always do a scamp, if he is something of a 
hypocrite also. I confess it gives me sincere pleasure to see with what 
contempt the sparrows treat him and his deeply laid plans for their cap- 
ture. Sometimes he will go solemnly into ambush and wait for them, at 
others he will go through all the forms of stalking a covey secundum artem. 
But the result is always the same: while he is in the act of making a 
most scientific spring, they are sure to fly away and perch on the wall 
over him, where they nearly split their sides twittering at him. 

A variety of the species, a specimen of which I have never seen, but 
which must not on this account be passed over, is the lodging-house cat 
(Felis felo.) It is to this animal Sir Thomas Browne alludes in his “ Vul- 
gar Errors,” when he says, ‘That cats do open cupboards and devour 
the tea and sugar therein deposited, is an assertion which, though not 
incontrovertible, yet hath a certain adumbration of the truth. Lemprie- 
rius asserts that Diomedes his mares fed upon human flesh,—an aliment 
pot more at variance with their nature than is tea dissonant with the na- 
tural stomach of the cat. But as touching the verisimility of this rela- 
tion, a reason there is which seemeth to overthrow it ; for there are none 
to be found who have witnessed the fact, save landladies only. Covet- 
ousness breedeth errors. Avarice multiplieth fallacies. Truth lieth at 
—* of a well, and self-interest is but a leaky bucket to draw it 
withal. 

A most interesting branch of street zoology lies in the study of those 
animals which occupy a sort of intermediate position between the drudges 
and the victims. I mean the class which includes the barrel-organ mon- 
key, the tenants of the “ happy family” cage, the inhabitants of the aqua- 
rium, the rabbits, pigeons, and bantams in St. Andrew’s-street, St. Giles’s ; 
in short, all those creatures which “fancy ”’ or science dooms to penal 
servitude. 

At the head of these, of course, in right of his near relationship to 
man, comes the monkey. Considered as a citizen, he occupies two posi- 
tions in society. He is to be met with as the professional monkey who 
performs on the top of a barrel-organ or on a round table, and also as 
the monkey pur e simple, and member of a happy family and the most 
miserable brute in creation. In the latter capacity he is altogether out 
of his element, and it is only owing to his being reduced in circumstances 
or shaken in intellect that he is ever found in a position which affords no 
better field for his talents than nursing the albino rat, or pursuing ento- 
mological inquiries in his own or the dog’s tail. But although that form 
of inquisitiveness which is called popular science may. sometimes degrade 
him into the rank of a “common object,” he was born a satirist. This 
is the monkey’s natural mission, and the end for which he eubmits to 
education and the acquirements of sundry accomplishments. When he 
dances a melancholy cavalier seul to “ Old Dog Tray,’”’ when he holds out 
his cap for a half-penny, and receives the gift with a vicious grin, when 
he converts the soothing hand-bell into a weapon of offence against the 
nearest ragged boy, when he suffers his tail to dangle below his tartan 
petticoat (type of animal propensities breaking out through the trap- 
pings of civilization) ; in all this he is merely saying “am I not a man 
and a brother?” Hence the bitter contempt which many affect to feel 
for this our fellow-creature. I wonder whether it is the practice among 
the Houyhnhums to lead about a comic Shetland pony ; and if so, 
whether it is ever maintained that he is not a horse? The consideration, 
however, of the characteristics of this individual belongs more properly 
to the philosophy of the human mind than to zoology, and therefore, al- 
though I do not pretend to scientific accuracy, I shall turn to more legi- 
timate subjects of —_ 4 el 

The Happy Family is an institution which, on the whole, it is difficult 
to regard with a favourable eye. No doubt it tends to familiarize the 
public with sundry natural objects ; but it also produces that feeling 
which is proverbially the concomitant of familiarity. I have already 
mentioned a case in which its influence is pernicious ; though perhaps 
there may be a wholesome humbling lesson in the exhibition of a fatuous 
monkey. But how is it possible to feel anything but contempt for a 
magpie who will not steal one of the | guinea-pigs ; and how are 
we to respect a hawk who allows himself to be jostled on his perch by a 
decrepit old fantail pigeon? There is only one animal the contempla- 
tion of which in a Happy Familly gives me any pleasure, and that is the 
cat. There is something very gratifying in the air of mock resignation 
which that arch deceiver puts on, and in his affeeted renunciation of for- 
mer worldly propensities, when the white mice crawl over him. Also 
objectionable, but in a less degree, is the aquarium. I have nothing to 
urge against the aquarium properly established and honestly supplied ; 
but I do think that the’persons who sell those plate-glass penitentiaries, 
ready stocked, should receive no encouragement. They pander to ecien- 
tific dilettantism because it is fashionable, and defeat the chief object of 
such things. The aquarium keeper should take a hint from Mrs. Glasse. 
His motto ehould be, “First catch your polyp.” Unless you have hunted 
for your animal in their native haunts, and acquired some knowledge of 
their habits in their natural state, there is little merit in posseenlng a 
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been before ; and then 
time, breaks out into a perspiration 
or a violent soot-shower generally 
1 it stands once more an emblem of 
life in town. 


i ceiameties comment 


CONJECTURAL HISTORY. 


‘The correspondent of a Scotch newspaper lately t forward the followin; 
We grote ballad, with an iqoiry ano the a and the circamstances 


The devil sat in Darnick Tower 
Out of a shot-hole keekit he ; 

He saw Jamie Leitch come ower the brig, 
To storm his batterie. 


Quoth he ; “ Lang have I tarried here 
‘And thought for ever to remain, | 
Bince I was fi 


rae Galashiels, 
Which lang I’d doomed to be my ain. 


There is nae dwelling-place for me.” 


Wi’ that the devil’s ta’en a flight, 
And ower the Tweed essayed to flee ; 
Bat Jamie —— him LA rump, 
And he has dippit Auld Clootie. 


Darni ck, it must be understood, is a little village about three miles from 
Galashiels, and an equal distance from Abbotstord, the poetical laird of 
which was extremely anxious to add it to his domains on account of the 
above-mentioned old tower. A gentleman sent the following answer to 
the inquiry in the newspaper : “ In those remote times, as we all know, 
when witchcraft and sorcery held possession of the minds of the people, 
it was customary, as in the case of Soulis, Michael Scott, and others, to 
attribute Satanic agency to men secluded in old towers, and 
of more than ordinary energy and knowledge. The Heitons, lairds of 
Darnick (see Zales of the Borders, vol. vii.), were great fighters, as old 
Watt Scott knew to his cost. Their crest was a bull’s head, armed, 
which, according to the custom of the times, was prominent on the key- 
stone of the portal. The character of the old laird at the time of the 
ascendancy of Angus was ‘ deevilish’ enough to make him a good repre- 
sentative of ‘ Clootie ;’ and the horned head looking through a shot hole 
would help the ballad-monger to his metaphor. As for ‘wee Jamie 
Leitch,’ he might be some noted borderer who had joined Hertford when 
he burned Daraick Tower in September 1545, and whom Heiton eyed 
with a true border feeling through a loophole—the act being very well 
represented by the head and horns of the crest on the walls.’ 

ow, the fact is, that the verses were written by a person recently 
living, and are simply a jeu d’esprit on a fellow-townsman of their author, 
who adopted a habit of preaching in his native village, and who, 
not content with his mission in that home-field, was finally ambitious 
enough to extend bis ministrations to the equally benighted hamlet of 
Darnick. We put it to our readers, Could there be a better example of 
the conjectural history indulged in by antiquaries where nothing is 
known, than the above answer to the newspaper inquiry ? 

David Thomeon, the writer of the verses, has a place in Lockhart’s 
Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, a8 the person who always wrote the poetical 
invitations to “ the Sherra’’ to come to the Galashiels annual dinner. 
He was a cloth-manufacturer, a simple-hearted worthy man, with a great 
fund of natural humour, which doubtless Sir Walter failed not to appre- 
ciate. “Hogg came to breakfast this morning,” says Scott in bis diary, 
12th December, 1825, “and brought for his companion the Galashiels 
bard, David Thomson, as to a meeting of hus Tweeddale .’ The late 
Thomas Tegg, who was a relation of Thomson, was taken by him to Ab- 
bo’ introduced as the publisher of Jokeby ; which the prudent 
bibliopole thought rather daring on his friend’s part. However, Sir 
Walter merely remarked : “The more jokes the better,” and gave him 
@ very kind reception.— Chambers. 

-— — 


SQUIRE BOLTON’S TRANSGRESSION. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Squire Bolton was abroad occupied in the town all next day ; in the 
evening he brought out Ned and Joan, but still he was restless, and re- 
tired more than oace from the family party to mount to the top of the 
house, where a garret window commanded a full view of Market 
Nort At last he seemed to compose himself to his pipe, and jested 
= Sylvia on deserting the circle on a pretence of tossing pancakes for 


Voexpectealy there came a loud knock’ng at the door, and the Squire 
himself darted out before any one else could obey the summons—before 
Ned, who conjectured that it was one of bis souls in want of the consola- 
tions of religion, bad balf risen from his chair. 

It was Patty Ford, breathless and wild-looking. 

Squire ! for the love of God bid Miss Sylvie send a kind word 
to Mr. Guy—’cause it will be last. He has gone out with his pistols in 
his breast and his sword in bis band—and the sky is kindling into a flame 
and I’m thinking we'll be waking to the Day of Judgment. 

And Buirs Bolisa pulled ber ints ihe ease, aod oaienta fer tee 

; pa e house col ed he: 

sae Bae it ta nt 

A r. Bolton, with a gallant rearing of his silvered head, 

and  soldier’s mien. “These Market Northorpe curs are snarling and 

snapping to-night : come down, and bid them be quiet in God’s name— 

je I read the riot act in the King’s, and cut down the first man that 

lays his ce rd his neighbour's property. Once let loose,—there is no 

knowing w they'll end—and there is barm enough done, without 
their og the Pasiness like bloodhounds.” 


ree 
. | did not obey bis orders until the strange, reflected 








wonder goodman is as still as amouse. Ran, Sylvie, ran; for I’ve 
leaning out of the garret-window, and you could gather needles 
and pins in the High-sireet by this time. They’ve set fire to the Hatha- 
printing-office ; and they’re tearing down the mill piecemeal. I’ll 
Bae there’s not a lass below but Patty Ford snoring under lock and 
| to prem —. Ruan, Sylvie, ran.” 
ylvia was too glad to comply with the bold suggestion, for all night 
her blood had been boiling, and her brain swimming, in intolerable sus- 
pense and apprehension. 

The two women stole out of the front door; but before they had 
passed down the walk between the clipped hedges, ruddily illuminated, 
their course was im Black George, his body shivering, his eyes 
glaring, was on skirts, and grovelling at their feet. 

“ Ob, Miss Sylvie, come back ! uire will rage like a bull if 
you get into danger ; and young Mistress Ned can’t fight for you, though 
she’s more daring than lots ot men. I’m left in charge here, and the 
lasses are off in a bod, in spite of me—all save Nan. that you had up- 
stairs ; but you will listen to reason. I am left in charge here, and the 
robbers may change like the wind any moment, and march upon the 
Gate House, to burn and slay, as they did before. And I'll not have 
your face to put heart in me, and hinder me deserting my post. Oh, 
dear Miss Sylvie, stay with me, or I’ll go distracted |” 

“ You black beetle! you deserve to be trampled upon,” raged the par- 
son’s wife, in great * Never was such a coward, my dear ; but 
there is no help for it, We must go back, else he’ll follow and betra: 
us. the Gate House is not safe without us.’”’ So Joan and Sylvia 
retreated to garrison the mansion. 

had peremptorily bidden them to retire to bed ; but they 
low died out from 
the leaves of the evergreens—and transgression and shame with them ; 
until the clear, pearly dawn was spreading in the east ; and the Squire, 
with two companions, was visible hieing homeward. Then the women 
put out their lights and sought their chambers : Joan, sure to learn the 
oy +) mula Sylvia, because she had a great repugnance to 

er. 

Sylvia contented herself with peeping through her shutters. God bless 
the gallant old Squire! the hunted hare or the stag at bay would not 
have wanted a lair with him, though they had been the same animals 
that had broken into his fields, devoured his substance, and cost him a 
world of trouble and care. The tears rained in showers from Sylvia’s 
brown eyes, and broken blessings fell fast from her lips. 


CHAPTER X. 

Next morning, when Sylvia stole shyly down into the Walout Parlour, 
and found her father in a brown study on the hearth-rug—notwithstand- 
ing the grate was filled with green fir branches, she ventured to creep up 
to him and whisper— 

“ What a terrible night it was, papa !”’ 

The Squire tolerated the address, and made use of her immediately. 

“ Sylly, girl, in the absence of Ned, can you tell me what's in Scrip- 
ture regarding a man and his enemies? Samson burnt them out with 
fox tails ; but there’s a thing or two on the other score, I guess.” 

“*If thine enemy hunger, feed him: if he thirst give him drink.’ 
. Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. 


“ Answered like a clerk, Sylly. So, it is an express condition as well 
asan injunction, It must be very seldom in meu’e power, or else they 
decline to lay their foundations, i’ve been thinking.” 

Joan and Ned came in, and then there was a fair discussion of the 
night’s work. How much damage the mob had done before the Squire 
could reach them ; how he had urged upon the mayor and shareholders 
to have special constables secretly sworn in beforehand ; and to apprize 
the military at Wareham to be prepared in case the sane portion of the 
community should not suffice to bind the insane—that is, the discharged 
desperate workmen: but it was best te bear the Squire’s conclusion, his 
unprompted, impartial, full testimony to his coadjutor. 

“ Ned did his duty, Madam,” he said, turning with a certain ceremony, 
and bowing to Ned’s wife. “The spirit is willing, though the flesh be 
weak ; he stood, unarmed, and confronted the smoke and fire, and rattle 
and crash of sticks and stones ; and there were ugly wounds given and 
taken ; besides two bodies—men yesterday, on the church pavement. I 
can compare him to nothing but Sylly, for Ned was always a bit of a 
girl ; but he had the pluck to denounce the heathenish act in the name 
of his Master, until the honestest drew back and muttered, ‘‘ Good lack, 
if the soft young parson tells us so, we must be in bad taking ; it is for 
our sakes he does it, we know that, men, right well.”” Madam, I believe 
in God Almighty’s commission to the priest and shield over him, by the 
example of my son.’ 

“ Ned Bolton, I’m proud of you,” said Joan, fervently ; and Ned felt 
that he was reaping a harvest of laurels, 

Still, the Squire did not offer the slightest allusion to the guest under 
his roof, nor did a stranger appear at the hospitable breakfast table to 
ehare in the baron of beef and the black puddings. But when Sylvia 
was preparing to serve her mother in her owa room, the Squire laid hold 
of a load of provisions, and carried them off with his own hands to stop 
some hidden mouth. 

“ Hum,” soliloqnized the Squire, as he made his exit from the strang- 
er’s room a short time afterwards; “if he don’t rouse himself, 
what with these bruises and burns, and his mental condition, his life 
isn’t worth a button. They'll say I’ve brought him out, and put 
him out of my way at leisure ; they’re malicious enough if he were to 
the fore toegg them on. This ain’t forgiving my enemies, I suppose ; 
but too much can’t be expected of a man at once. There’s one of my 
enemies, the least venomous too, low enough to crave pity from ‘ All 
good folks,’ such as Sylly sings about. Putty Ford will be lighter in 
the head than ever if she gets near him. Ned is fit for a crisis; but 
when that is over he’ll talk by rote, and the lad wont listen. I have it. 
I wager he’ll speak to Sylly. Women have a gift at consolation. Here, 
Sylly, girl—Sylly, Sylly.” 

Sylly’s quick foot tapped, tapped upon the stone stair ; and without a 
word of explanation beyond “ Here’s a piece of charity for you, Sylly,” 
the Squire pushed the girl into the straoger’s room—thus barefucedly 
and upon delusive premises devolving upon her his dilemma. 

Guy Hathaway was sitting at the table with his head ia his hands. 
He did not look up, and Syivia Bolton remained a moment petrified, 
until her very womanliness reinvigorated her. His dress was covered 
with mud, rent, and scorched ; one arm was bandaged, and stretched 
helplessly before him. Oh! the unconscious expression of weariness 
and pain in the attitude of that wounded arm! 

Sylvia made a hesitating step forward, then came swiftly to his side— 
all awkwardness and tremour vanished. 

“ Are you much hurt, Mr. Guy ?” she asked in her sweet, steady voice, 
and went on—* Let me see if I can do anything for you ; I’m used to 
helping mamma. I will be very careful.” 

e looked up at her with coufused, blood-shot eyes, and attempted to 
take her band with his own disengaged one. 

Sylvia did not wince or draw back. Oh, no! She talked away from 
her heart as if he had been Sam or Ned. She could not have credited it 
an hour ago, but there she stood, her hand in his, telling him ia her 
frank, impetuous way how barbarous the Market Northorpe people had 
been ; how much she was ashamed of them ; how brave and noble it was 
in him to defend the property entrusted to his care by those who had 
served him cruelly—while the poor young fellow was indescribably 
soothed by the touch of the trusting, clasping flagers, and the sound of 
the loved, girlish voice, so that befure be reouvered altogether, he fan- 
cied his purgatory tran-formed into aa elysium. 

“It is not very bad,’’ he said, dreamily, referring to his injury and to 
the riot, with his white lips forming themselves into a smile ; “ not so 
much worse than what went before. The world has been hard upon me 
for these last few weeks.”’ 

“ I know it,” Sylvia assented, earnestly. “Not one of the boys could 
have borne it.” 
“I wish I had been one of the boys, Sylvie—don’t they c.ll you Syl- 





vie, and Sylly !—I beg your pardon, but I should like to say it just 





“ Sqaire a del 
responded, rousing himself, with a sigh. 
ted me to get my death in that scuffle last 
seek my fortunes elsewhere—a broken 'y ° 
now I will do my best to get well again, and weather life as othery hay, 
done. The only man I ever knowingly wronged is the best ge 
in the land ; bat I hope I am a gentleman also: and if I cannot at ong 
for the wrong, I will not take advantage of his and your pardon fy 
everything in which I have offended you. I thank you from my gon} - 
and, Miss Sylvia, have recovered my senses, I will not detain you teagan 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Bolton, you are the oddest man—the most c y 
You cast yourself in the teeth of poor Sir Charles until we were aj} 
but ruiged ; and now, when there is no advactage to be gained, when 
everybody say the young man is good for nothing and cast adrift—yoq 
take him into the bosom of your family, and keep him there, as if he hag 
@ claim on us, or as if you venerated the very name.” 

“ By no means, Sally ; the worst I know of the lad is the siq 
name. 


Mr. Bolton was prejudiced ; for Hathaway smacked of rose-headed 
sainfoin, russet wheat, neighing colts, and whistling plough-boys—asse- 
ciations which he loved with his whole country heart. 

But the Squire had his ends, which he digested with his dinner, stroll. 
ing about his meadows. 

“ The worst I know of the lad is the name. He is as good as if he had 
received another breeding—far too good for a scapegoat. I never more 
than half hated that boy, and now since he has not beaten me but I him, 
since I believe I saved his life, zounds! I’m tempted to make a fool of 
him. Haven’t you enough sons, Mark Bolton, that you must adopt ano. 
ther? Haven’t you reason to distrust yourexchequer? Yes, but you've 
adaughter. Weli, what has that to du with it? The world 1 call 


y | you a jackass, the more so that your diet has been clean thistles of late 


—and oaly to buckle two young things together that fools may incline 
their heads and ejaculate ‘ hae ear! A pretty couple, and a 
loving, as long as love lasts—and may be a week, a month, a Pha 
or for ever, as some moon-struck fools swear. I fancy they could not 
help themselves, — behaved better than those that came before 
them, I'll be sworn. t them have their dream of delight, their chance 
like the rest of mankind.” 

So when Guy Hathaway would have started on his pilgrimage, he was 
detained by a generous restraint, a — force ; bidden think whether 
Market Northorpe might not stili be his destination and the book trade 
his final calling. Guy was touched to the quick, and just because he was 
of so true and guileless a temper, he stooped to bear that burden of fa- 
vour, only vowiog that Market Northorpe should never know a more in- 
dustrious citizen, nor Squire Bolton a more faithful son. 

Guy Hathaway not only remained an inmate of the Gate House, but 
he weat daily with Mr. Bolton to his printing-office—once more the sole 
intellectual engine of Market Northorpe ; until the town penetrated the 
mystery that the Squire, with the consent of bis sons, and in room of Sam, 
Ned, aad Mark, disqualified or disinclined, bad, by an odd but brilliant 
stroke of policy, appointed his former rival as his future assistant and suc- 


cessor. 

The gate marvelled their nine days’ wonder. The Squire was flag- 
rantly irregular in his proceedings—Mr. Guy very mean-spirited ; but 
the Squire was even more innocuous than formerly to public opinion, 
and incoatinently public opinion was elevating him to his old eminence 
—the philosopher of Market Northorpe, sage, angular, headstrong, im- 
pregauble, without even Sir Charles to call him to order. 

For Mr. Gay, they ought to have seen him, aud would yet see him 
(they had at first blinked tae point in their renewed misgivings and 
self-reproaches, and in the concessions they had already made), only a 
little altered by adversity, more reserved, less prone to company, and 
thoughiful as he was diligent—his character sifted and strengthened, 
But the gravity belonged to Market Northorpe and business ; at the Gate 
House the new sedateness was apt to yield to the old man—for one blast 
of misfortane will no more subdue the innate elasticity of a manly spirit, 
than it will brace and ennoble a weak and depraved one. So on winter 
nights, when they played at forfeits and biind-man’s buff, or bandied 
guesses and sentiments ; and during another spring, when Ned strolled 
out from Market Northorpe, and he and Guy had a game at bowls on the 
greena—the Squire standing with his hands behind his back, the mighty 
umpire—and the weather was warm enough for Sylvia, with or without 
Joan, to carry out her work to the arbour, and sit there with her little spa- 
niel on the bench beside her, occasionally glanciag up at the competitors, 
Mr. Guy was very much the ardent Mr. Guy who had not yet been taken up 
as a tool, worked unscrupulously, wasted, and cast aside. 

Patty Ford was willing to keep the Park Cottage for Mr. Guy till he 
was ready to return to it. She could trust him with Miss Sylvie and 
Black George, since he was recovered aad restored to himself; and she 
had a cheerful theory of her own on his domestication at the Gate House, 
which ehe imparted early to the Squire, and on which she and he had 
sundry confabulations, generally beture breakfast, when the dew was on 
the grass, in the open air, and at a safe distance from the premises and 
the Gorgon’s head of Black George. By the Squire’s advice, Patty only 
extended her confidence to the rest of the world in the shape of wreathed 
nods, 

Market Northorpe had its version of Patty Ford’s inspiration, and 
would fain have cross-examined Sylvia Bolton on the matter, but found 
Sylvia grown precise and close, and could make nothing of her ; perhaps 
Guy too thought Sylvia after a brief interval precise and close, and de 
termined to vindicate any maidenly prerogative she might have waived 
fora moment. But Guy was in no hurry to give Sylvia up, on the con2 
trary, he looked up to her so simply and sincerely, that he might have 
literally served for her at a modest distance haif his life, in spite of 
cordial external encouragement, had it not been for a fortuitous ciroum- 
stance. 

Sylvia Bolton had an invitation to visit London, see the great world, 
go to the play, dance at Vauxhall, lose all her unsophisticated ways, and 
be wooed and won by some gallant, gay Lothario of that wonderful me- 
tropolis. The opportunity presented itself in the midst of the assembled 
family at the Gate House breakfast-table, when the roses were blossom- 
ing, and bees humming ia the third summer of our acquaintance with the 
Gate House and its garden. 

Sylvia received the boon sensibly enough ; she was a little dazeled 
but like a good girl, she thought the next moment of her ailing mother ; 
of Ned's baby cutting its teeth under a protest ; and her father’s habits ; 
and her general importance at home—and was chary in her approbation ; 
when, chancing to raise her eyes, to her surprise aud indignation she de- 
tected an intelligent glance bet Guy Hathaway and her father, and 
sprang at once to the opposite pole of the question. She cried how wild 
she was with joy ; how kind of her second cuusias to remember her ; how 
she could not believe she was to be so lucky ; how certain she was she 
could never exist at the Gate House after she had lived three months ia 
London—confirmed in her angry independence by Guy’s ill-concealed 
chagrin and the Squire’s equanimity. All day Sylvia was disturbed and 
affroated—ready to cry the one moment and laugh the next. Why should 
Guy Hathaway and her father have a mutual understanding where she 
was concerned? not that she heeded their secrets—but it was making 
light of her ; it was uafair, uokind. 

To compose her ruffled frame, Sylvia took refuge in her green bower 
after dinner, when, according to bis calendar, Guy Hathaway should 
bave been disposed of in Market Northorpe for the rest of the day—but 
the idle gentleman intruded upon her betore she had embroidered half aa 
inch of her robe. 

Sylvia was cold and hot, sewed fast, sat bolt upright, and pressed her 
red lips together, resolute to hide their pouting. 

Guy was agitated and self-convicted, tumbled for an argument, looked 
and sighed, and at last brought out an egotistical regret that she should 
be so glad to travel ail the way to London. 

“ And why not, sirt’’ demanded Syivia, sharply. a 

Guy looked at the blue sky, the gorgeous peonies, those Queens ol 
Sheba, the pure lilies, and the little brown feathery forests of London 
Pride, very disconsolately, very much as if she would leave nothing be- 
hind her ; as if her conduct might be natural, but was cruel. 

Sylvia did not acknowledge the mute remonstrance ; and Guy was 
forced to speak plainly, and to commit his fate to the cast of a word. 

“I would take you, with all my heart, Sylvie: your father would 
spare me, and we would sce Guildball, and the palaces and gardens, and 
the great world together. You should have all you liked tuat I could 








give you ; I would do all that man could do for one who made him 80 
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. Your peace and honour have iong been dearer to me than my 
sere? I wish I could fight for you—die for you, Sylvie.” 


“ What right have you and 


plot and plan, and decide for 
me, withoat my concurrence ? 


to 
Te diapers of me on if 1 were stone, or 


“ Right!” echoed Gay Hathaway, quickly. ‘I have none, and you 
know it ; every man may have a title here, save myself, I thought the 
question was not of right, but of gift. The Squire been too magna- 
nimous,” and Guy half turned on his heel. 

Then there flashed on Sylvia, as they say a panorama of life 
past a drowning man, Guy Hathaway, in his gallant, youthfal splendour, 
entering Market Northorpe theatre, distinguished by all, and distinguish- 
ing her and her only ; Guy’s kind arms round her in the election mob ; 
Guy and herself dancing formally together at the Parnells; Guy pre- 
senting the daisy and copy of verses, those verses, oh! proud, peevish 
heart, which she had stored up to this day; the anguish of Guy’s fare- 
well, sobbed out without the extortion of a single favour ; the bitterness 
of Guy’s abasement, swectened by her lightest word ; and now Guy’s de- 
elaration, privileged as she had never dared to dream it, so ungratefully, 
so cruelly received. 

“ What right? I did not mean it. Oh, who could have a right like 


Guy? 

The small whisper won Guy back like a trumpet blast—tbrilled rather 
more through his foolish, panting heart. 

And Sylvia, all her little airs and tempests flang from her, could do 
no other than repeat the one word, “ Guy, Guy’”’"—comprehensible enough 
to bless Guy beyond crowns and kingdoms, and to cast him at her feet 
kneeling as lovers knelt, kissing the pink and white hand, pulling it 
down with bolder tenderness, until, like a conqueror, he had pressed the 
ripe, rosy lips that had pronounced his election, with neither title nor 
repulse beyond the faint, sweet “ Guy, Guy,” that sounded something 
between the holy chimes of Christmas eve, and the merry peal of wed- 
ding bells—answering it in his lavish vocabulary whose fond expressions 
have grown quaint to us, like the buds and garlands pressed flat and 
dry between the yellowing pages of a closed book, but fragrant through 
all time, his “ dearest dear,” his “ best life,” his “ sweet heart.” 

“ Ain’t I forgiving my enemies now, Sylly ?” whispered Squire Bolton, 
ruefully, as he ki his daughter, at the end of that famous dance, in 
which to crown all wonders and complete all harmonies, Black George 
led off giggling, shaking Patty Ford. 

“ La, if poor Sir Charles had but lived to see this day,” mourned Mrs. 
Bolton ; but even Guy was remorsefully conscious that at that mo- 
ment he could not be human, and acquiesce in his mother-in-law’s apos- 


e. 
Pas Lord, Madam,” exclaimed Mrs, Ned, “ leave him where he is ; you 
ow— 
Happy’s the corpse that the rain rains on, 
Happy’s the bride that the sun shines on.” 


The Squire never regretted his clemency, thongh every market day 
when he rode past Park Cottage he saw his po transferred from his 
hand to sparkle with new lustre on Guy Hathaway’s. 

Guy proved himself worthy—all Market Northorpe ewore it, and so 
stoutly that they disdained to admit they had ever impugned the fact. 
If any second couple in England had ventured to claim the Dunmow 
Flitch it must have been Guy and Sylvia Hathaway, whose names are 
to be seen carved side by side, as they lived, in a record mentioning also 
three out of their nine children, on a stone let into the chancel of Mar- 
ket Northorpe church. Another evident vestige of the junior branch of 
the Hatbaways is a bridge, purporting to have been erected at the sole 
expense of Mr. Guy Hathaway, paper maker, printer, and publisher— 
first for the traffic of his mill, and next for the general convenience of 
Market Northorpe ; and where, as mayor of Market Northorpe, the said 
Mr. Guy Hathaway headed a deputation of his townspeople, who met 
and addressed King George, when old instead of young was the adjunct 
to the royal name, in one of the good yeoman Sovereign’s last peaceful 
peregrinations. 

Seat ocean 


DOWNING STREET AND FRAZER RIVER. 
SIR E. B, LYTTON’S INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNOR DOUGLAS. 
Downing Street, July 1, 1858. 

Srm,—I have to acknowledge your despatch of the 8th ult. in con- 
tinuation of former despatches, informing the Secretary of State from 
time to time of the progress of the gold discoveries on Frazer river, and 
the measures which you had taken in consequence. I am anxious not to. 
let the opportunity of the present mail pass without informing yon that 
her Majesty's government have under their consideration the pressing 
necessity for taking some steps to establish public order and govern- 
ment in that locality, and that I hope very soon to be able to communi- 
cate to yon the result. 

In the mean time her Majesty’s government approve the course 
which you have adopted in asserting both the dominion of the crown over 
this region and the right of the crown over the precious metal. They 
think, however, that you acted judiciously in waiting for further instruc- 
tions before you endeavoured to compel the taking out of licences by 
ons any force to be despatched for that purpose from Vancouver’s 

and. 

They wish you to continue your vigilance, and to apply for in- 
structions on any point on which you may require them. They are, 
however, in addition, particularly anxious to impress on you that while 
her Majesty’s government are determined on preserving the rights both 
of government and of commerce, which belong to this country, and while 
they have it in contemplation to furnish you with such a force as they 
may be able to despatch for your assistance apd support in the preser- 
vation of law and order, it is no part of their policy to exclude Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners from the gold fields. On the contrary, you are 
distinctly intrusted to oppose no obstacle whatever to their resort thither 
for the purpose of digging in those fields, so long as they submit them- 
selves, in common with the subjects of her Majesty, to the recognition of 
her authority, and conform to such rules of police as you may have 
thought proper to establish. The national right to navigate Frazer river 
is of course a separate question, and one which her Majesty’s government 
must reserve. Under the circumstance of so large an immigration of 
Americans into English territory, I need hardly impress upon you the 
importance of caution and delicacy in dealing with those manifold cases 
of international relationship and feeling which are certain to arise, and 
which, but for the exercise of temper and discretion, might easily lead 
to serious complications between two neighbouring and powerful States. 
It is impossible by this mail to furnish you with any instructions of a 
more definite character. Her Majesty’s government must leave much 
to your discretion on this important subject ; and they rely upon your 
exercising whatever influence and powers you may possess in the man- 
ner which, from local knowledge and experience, you conceive to be best 
calculated to give developement to the new country and to advance im- 
perial interests. 


Governor Douglas, &c. E. Butwer Lytroy. 


FRAZER RIVER AND THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

Destiny, which has lately riveted our attention on the burning plains 
of the extreme East, now claims our solicitude for the auriferous moun- 
tains and rushing rivers of the far West and the shores of the remote Pa- 
cific. What most of us know of the ultra-occidental regions may be 
summed up in a very few words. We have most of us read Washington 
Irving’s charming narrative of Astoria, sympathised with the untimely 
fate of Captain Thorn aad his crew, and read with breathless interest the 
wanderings of the pilgrims to the head waters of the Columbia. After 
thirty years the curtain rises again on the stormy period of the Ashbur- 
ton ° reaty, when the “ patriots” were bent upon “ whipping the British- 
ers”’ out of every acre of land on the western side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And now for the third time we are recalled to the same territory, 
no longer as the goal of tae adventurous trader or the battle-ground of 
the political agitator, but as a land of promise—a new El Dorado, to 
which men are rushing with all the avidity that the presence of the one 
thing which all men in all times and in all places insatiably desire is 
sure to create. 

The Parliamentary paper circulated yesterday morning, and the able 
epitome of it given in the speech of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies in the House of Commons last night, dispelled to a considerable ex- 
tent the obscurity which hung over this portion of the American conti- 
nent, and which the researches of the Hudson’s Bay Committee of last 
year had only partially removed. The territories of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company may, for the purpose of understanding the arrangements now 
in progress, be divided into three parts—the territory to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains, held principally under charter from the Crown ; the 
territory to the west of the Rocky Mountains, held under a license for 
exclusive trade, granted under an Act of Parliament; and Vancouver's 
Island, handed over to the Hudson’s Bay Company during the colonial 
administration of Lord Grey. The Company proved, as might have been 
expected, better fur-traders than colonists, 


The settlement languished under their auspices ; are accused of 
overbearing private trade by the weight of an irresistible competition ; 
the price of their land, too, was unreasonably high, having been fixed by 
Act of Parliament at £1 an acre, in pursuance of the colonial policy of 
the day ; the resources of the island were not developed, nor did its po- 
pulation materially increase. The Committee of last year therefore re- 
commended that Vancouver’s Island should be taken from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and formed into a separate colony ; and measures will, 
we presume, be immediately taken to carry that decision into effect. Mr. 
Roebuck has given notice that he will on a future evening call the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of the Hudson’s Bay territories east of 
the Rocky Mountains. A deputation bas waited on Lord Derby, press- 
ing upon him the necessity of taking these territories also from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and Lord Derby has expressed his general concur- 
rance with the views of the deputation ; but no immediate action is to 
be expected, and we may therefore await with patience the result of the 
threatened Parliamentary discussion. 

The fate, however, of the district which lies between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific has just been decided by the Government and the 
House of Commons. It is to enter into the list of British colonies under 
the euphonous, but not novel title of New Caledonia. It is a wild and 
mountainous land, intersected with deep ravines and rivers fed from the 
inexhaustible moisture that rolls down the sides of the Rocky Mountains, 
having very little level ground, but a healthy and temperate climate. 
Two of these rivers, the or and the Thompson, the names of which 
recall the native land of the traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
first flowing from the north, the second from the east, unite at about 350 
miles from the sea, and it is at their junction that the golden deposits 
which have so suddenly dragged this obscure region into notoriety are 
found. The approach to this point is described as exceedirgly difficult 
and even dangerous, and many persons have already perished in the river 
in pursuit of the wealth which has been discovered on its banks. 

he Indians are numerous and warlike, quite aware of the value of 
the gold, and firmly determined, if possible, to keep it for themselves. 
They are described by the few miners wao straggled to the spot last 
year as abstaining from acts of violence and bloodshed, but as keeping 
a@ vigilant watch oa the motions of their unwelcome visitors, and, when- 
ever they find that they have broken ground, as quietly hustling them 
away from the place, and confiscating the mine to their own use and 
benefit. This year, however, matters look more serious. A large emi- 
gration of persons trained in the rough school of California has set forth. 
They carry with them their tools and the necessaries of life, for there is 
no food in the land whither they go. The Indians regard them with 
suspicion and hatred, and there is reason to apprebend a collision be- 
tween the savages and these outcasts of civilization, which can hardly 
be expected to terminate without bloodshed. 

These are the facts under which the Colonial Minister is called upon 
to act, and he has introduced a Bill for the purpose of dealing with them 
which professes to give law, order, good government, and protection to 
life and property. 


——n 
INDIA. 


The Bombay mail of June 10 brings information that on the Ist of 
June an engagement took place between the Calpee rebels and the 
troops of Maharajah Scindia, near Gwalior. The right and left divisions 
of Scindia’s force gave way, and joined the enemy. The centre, composed 
of the Maharajah’s body-guards, fought well, but was beaten with consi- 
derable loss. Scindia fled to Agra. The rebels had occupied the fort 
at Gwalior.—Gen. Rose’s brigade was half way to Gwalior when the 
fall of the place was heard of. Gen. Rose, from Calpee, Col. Hicks, from 
Jhanse, and Brigadier Smith, from Sepree, were to meet before Gwalior 
on the 17th of June. The strength of the enemy was rated at 17,000. 

The rebels were in great force around Lucknow, and interrupting com- 
munications with Cawnpore.—Another dispatch says the people at Luck- 
now were beginning to come in.—In Rohilcund and the Doab all was 
quiet.—Sir Colin Campbell was about to join the Governor-General at 
Allahabad. 

Disarming proceeds quietly on both sides of India. The disarmed 
Sepoy Regiments in Bengal had been discharged in small parties.—The 
Barrackpore Regiment had received the option of disbandment or of ser- 
vice in China. 

Letters report that the heat produced great sickness among the troops. 

oe 
CHINA. 

Intelligence from Hong Kong to May 22d, has been received. 

The allied fleet was at a | off the mouth of Pei-ho on the 29th of 
April. Six days had been allowed for a reply to the demands of the 
Plenipotentiaries, and the time having expired, a steamer had taken up 
two gun boats and 150 sappers to the Pei-ho.—A French transport, with 
950 marines and infantry, bad arrived—The French had got two gun- 
boats over the bar of the Pei-ho, but two English dispatch-boats had 
stuck fast—The English and French Admirals were both at Peeghele, 
and it was expected that in a few days the first blow in the north might 
be struck, by the capture of the forts at the mouth of the river. 


——— 


Enrpevial Parliament. 


THE NEW CALEDONIA GOVERNMENT BILL, 
House of Commons, Thursday, July 8. 
Sir E. B. Lyrron moved the second reading of the Government of New 
Caledonia Bill, which defines the boundaries of the colony, and au- 
thorizes Her Majesty to provide for the administration of the Govern- 
ment and the establishment of a local Legislature, for a limited period, 
until 1862. He described the circumstances of the colony, its mineral 
wealth, its motley population of vagabond gold-diggers, and the neces- 
sity of adopting measures for preserving this promising territory from 
lawl and turbul ay 
Mr. Lasoucuere observed that there could be no difference of opinion 
in the House as to the necessity of taking steps to the establishment of a 
strong Executive in this new colony, and he thought the Bill was caleu- 
lated to meet the object. Me agreed with Sir E. Lytton that it was difli- 
cult to overrate the advantages in respect to soil and climate. He be- 
lieved that Vancouver’s Island and the adjacent territory would be oc- 
cupied by a large, industrious, and flourishing population. : 
Mr. Roesvck said that the Bill simply conferred the power of making 
laws ; but in the formation of a colony it was of the greatest importance 
that the persons who proceeded there should find themselves at once 
surrounded by law end order. He suggested, therefore, that the first 
thing that should be done was to make a survey of some portion of the 
territory. There ought then to be a code of laws established at once, 
and there ought to be an Executive with ample power to administer the 
laws. The right hon. baronet could not send out a Governor without 
sending soldiers to protect him ; for if he planted a Governor among a 
wild and vagabond population, the very scum of society from California 
and other places, where they had been accustomed to Lynch law, with- 
out the power of enforcing his wishes, he might as well not have trou- 
bled the House with this Bill. He must send a Governor, therefore, and 
an armed force ; for without that he would have no peace in the commu- 
nity. [Hear, hear.) He knew the unpopular language that he was 
using ; but he was speaking what he believed to be the truth. [Hear, 
Hear.] To an ordinary colony we sent out persons who had been accus- 
tomed to law and order, and who could govern themselves ; but, with a 
population euch as this, a militia, if it were created and. were uncon- 
trolled, would be likely to turn its arms rather against law and order 
than in support of it. ; 
Allusion had been made to California, but that was a peculiar case. 
It was far from the United States, it was full of gold, and vagabonds 
from all parts of the globe very soon assembled there ; yet the remark- 
able thing was that io a short time peace and order reigned in Califor- 
nia, and that result had been produced by Lynch law. [A laugh.] 
Lynch law bad been much misunderstood. It was the only law in that 
country, and it was a very beneficial institution. [Laughter.] He was 
really serious. The House might treat it as a good joke ; but he was ia- 
capable of perpetrating a joke, or at all events a good joke, upon any 
subject. Lynch law was a sort of wild justice which the nature of the 
case compelled the people to adopt. It had been adopted in California, 
and by means of it peace and order now reigned there. He did not wish 
to establish Lynch law in a British colony ; but in order to prevent it 
civil law must be introduced, and that could only be done by the aid of 
a body of soldiers, the expense of which we must incur if we intended 
the colony to be succésstul. [Hear, hear.] Something had been said 
with respect to the treatment of the Indians by the Americans ; but he 
warned the right hon. baronet against being iufluenced by any mock sen- 
timentality about the Indian population, for he might depend upon it 














that he was about to establish a colony before which the Indian popula- 
tion would disappear. It was the inevitable consequence of the superior 


civilization of the white man that the brown man should disappear be- 
fore bim—that would be the case here, 

Canada, Upper and Lower, hardly contained an Indian, because it was 
now peopled by a civilized white Lyme He knew something of 
Canada, and he spoke from personal knowledge when he said that the 
Indian population there were like the wandering Gipsies of this country. 
They were disappearing fast from the face of nature. One might occa- 
sionally see a poor wretched being, clothed in a dilapidated blanket, 
ereeing ions, degraded and miserable, and that was the Indian of Ca- 
nada. That was what we were going to do in New Caledonia. We were 
about to introduce civilization there, Before that civilization the Indians 
must disappear, and the more rapidly the better. (Hear, hear.] This 
might seem harsh and cruel language ; but it was the language of truth. 
The absorption of the red man was an inevitable consequence. It was 
not man’s fault that it was so; but, wherever civilization advanced the 
red man retired. [Hear, hear.] He had abstained from introducing any 
topic connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company into the discussion, and 
he had done so on the understanding that he was to have a day on which 





-that question could be debated by the House. To show that it was im- 


peratively necessary that that subject should be considered without de- 
lay, he reminded the House that in May, 1859, the license by which the 
Hudson’s Bey Company now held certain territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains expired, that it was necessary therefore to provide for the 
future, and that they could only do so efficiently upon a thorough under- 
standing of the case. (Hear, hear.] The House was not yet thoroughly 
in possession of all the facts, and a night’s discussion was needed for that 
purpose. Although he contemplated depriving the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ofa certain portion of their territory, yet the right hon. member 
for Coventry might rest assured that he was anxious to deal with that 
corporation in the most liberal spirit. He hoped that the Government 
would look upon this question as one of imperial interest, and that they 
would contemplate the prospect of stretching the British dominion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, so as to create a counterpoise on that conti- 
tile “ a power which was now rising to an overwhelming importance. 
ear. 

After a few remarks by Mr. A. Mrits and Mr. Wy», 

Mr. ELLice thought the Bill weil calculated to carry out the objects 
which the Colonial Secretary had in view. He hoped, however, that the 
House would not be led away by the idea that this was a very easy 
operation which they were about to undertake. New Caledonia was 
very differently situated from Australia or California. Not a spade had 
yet been stuck into the ground through which the Fraser’s River flowed, 
the country was extremely difficult of access, and the immigrants would 
have to carry all their provisions with them, both to support them on 
their way and when they got there as well. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned member for Sheffield that the Government ought not to 
establish a colony without having adequate means at hand to keep the 
peace and protect life and property ; but the House must not suppose 
that,this was a colony which would maintain itself, or would bear an 
amount of taxation sufficient to pay its own expenses. Probably the best 
plan of Government was that shadowed forth by the Colonial Secretary, 
and certainly no better man could have been found to take charge of it 
than Governor Douglas. 

The Indian tribes in Vancouver's Island and on the mainland adjacent 
were excessively numerous and well armed, and would have been trou- 
blesome but for Governor Douglas’s good management. The advice of 
the hon. and learned member for Sheffield, that the instructions to the 
governor should be accompanied by certain rules and ordinances, which 
might be thought necessary by the Government at home to enable him 
to carry on his administration, was well worth the consideration of the 
Government. He thought it was very expedient that the Government 
should in all matters give the most specific details to the Governor, who 
would have a responsibility cast upon him which would require the sup- 
port of the Government at home. With respect to the uofortuoate Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, he could assure hon. members that, whatever poliey 
was adopted, would be accepted by them. No lawyer doubted that the 
grant of territory to the company by the Crown was valid. The license 
to trade was given to the company to enable them to maintain peace, 
They desired no renewal of the license, and it ‘might be withdrawn to- 
morrow without affecting their position, At the best, it was but a mise- 
rable concern, having half a million of capital, on which they divided 10 
percent. They desired, only to be treated as the East India Company, 
and, provided the interests of their shareholders were guarded, they would 
be only too happy to give their best assistance to carry into effect any 
policy which might be thought for the general benefit of their territories. 
His right hon. friend deemed it practicable to make some arrangement 
to enable the company to establish colonies on the Red River, and if he 
did so he would find none so anxious to promote that object as the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Curisty spoke in favour of the Bill, though he had some objection 
to the geographical arrangements in it, with reference to the boundaries 
of the new colony.—Lord Sanpon recommended Sir E. Lytton to con- 
sider well, when the Government was established in the colony, what the 
price of land should be.-—Mr Lowe approved the introduction of the Bill, 
but was not sanguine as to the success of the colony, apprehending a col- 
lision between the whites and the Indians. He objected, as Mr. Labou- 
chere and other members had done, to the name of the new colony.—Mr. 
Wuite urged attention to the land tenures in the colony, and that it 
should be made as soon as possible self-sustaining. Observations having 
been made by Mr. Crossley, 

Mr. C. W. Frrzwittu1aM did not think the price of land had retarded the 
settlement of Vancouver's Island. That was entirely due to the influ- 
ence of the Hudson’s Bay Company. [Hear, hear.] He agreed with 
those who thought there should be a survey of the country,—not such a 
survey as would be deemed necessary in England, but one that would 
be useful for practical purposes in the existing state of the colony. 
(Hear hear.] It had been said that great difficulties lay in the way of get- 
ing at the goldfields ; but he did not think the colony would labour an- 
der greater disadvantages in this respect than California or other gold 
countries. The right hon. gentleman the member for Coventry endea- 
voured to impress on the Secretary of state for the Colonies the value of 
Mr. Douglas’s services asa governor. He must say that he did not think 
that gentleman was fitted in his present capacity for the duties proposed 
to be intrusted to him, seeing he was the agent of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. [Hear.] He regarded Mr. Douglas as a very incompetent 
man. He had never been accustomed to deal with white men, his expe- 
rience having been confined to Indians ; and it should be borne in mind 
that the people with whom he would have to come in contact were men 
who had left the Western States because they had become too hot for 
them, and that they would require to be dealt with in a very cautious 
and gentle way. (Hear, hear.] The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Monday. 

THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE RIGHT OF VISIT. 
House of Commons, July 12. 

Mr. Horr called attention to the slave trade, which, he observed, was 
never in a state of greater activity than at the present moment, in spite 
ofour armed cruisers. Under these circumstances he moved a resolu- 
tion :—That it is expedient to discontinue the practice of authorizing 
her Majesty’s ships to visit and search vessels under foreign flags with a 
view of suppressing the traffic in slaves. 

Mr. CarpWELL observed that this was not a motion to withdraw our 
African squadron, but to pass a resolution, and so to fetter the hands of 
the guvernment—a proposition which the House was, he thought, not 
likely to adopt, and hoped it would not give sanction to a retrograde 
policy, which would be prejudicial to the interests of humanity and de- 
rogatory to our honour. 

Mr. Firzceravp said a withdrawal, by England, from the principle in 
which the English nation had so long acted with regard to slavery: a 
principle in which they had solicited the concurrence of all other na- 
tions ; a principle too which had most important influence over other 
nations, would lead to a recurrence of the horrors of the slave trade, with 
at least equal intensity to that which was its characteristic years ago. 
He disagreed altogether with Mr. Hutt as to the result hitherto of our 
efforts at its suppression. Cuba was now the only place where the 
traffic was rife, and the annual importation of slaves bad diminished 
from 135,000 to 15,000 only. This wasa great accomplishment. But 
the result of the abolition of the slave trade in any locality was the 
springing up of a legitimate industry and commerce. In the Bight of 
Bennin, once the centre of the slave trade, from the west coast of Africa, 
the annual importation of palm oil had increased from the value of 
£1,300 to the large sum of £900,000. [Hear.] In the port of Lagos,formerly 
one of the slave marts on that coast, the general exports had increased 
in that ratio; and in Loanda, a Portuguese settlement at the same coast, 
trade, legitimate, had increased in direct proportion to the decrease of 
the slave trade. In a few years a legitimate trade had sprung up to the 
amount of half a million of money, the imports in 1857 being no less 
than £293,000, and the exports £239,000. And yet, only a few years 
ago, this port alone exported as many slaves as now constituted the total 








amount of the slave trade from the whole of Africa, [Hear, hear.] 
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abandon their schemes, [Hear, hear.] With the United 
, also, he hoped there would be no difficulty. Finding that Eng- 


land had put forward a right wl they ought not to have asserted, the | sh 
present government had ~ thought it Toconsistent with the dignity of 


agreat nation to withdraw the assertion, but at the same time they stated 
that where there was a fair or strong suspicion that the American 
was not legitimately used, they would not exercise the right, but run 
the risk of boarding the vessel and ascertaining the fact. The very right 
. the Americans themselves bad, in the case of vessels bearing the French 
flag, not scrupled to make use of. To-day, he had received the answer 
of General Cass on the American question. The course taken by the 
Hoglish government was properly appreciated in America. General 
Gass thought it was consistent with the dignity of a great country to ad- 
mit an error and remedy a grievance : and he stated that the American 
— would give their best attention to i Ap = which her 
ajesty’s government might offer for avoiding evils likely to arise 
from the improper assumption of a national flag. [Hear, hear.] 

It had been a question whether the English government should allow 
their squadron to remaia in the Cuban waters in the direct highway of 
the American trade, but General Cass has sent word that the American 
ships sent to Cuba had orders to co-operate with England in suppressing 
the slave trade, if the English ships were not ordered away from the sta- 
tion, [Hear, hear.] He hoped, then, that the House would not give its 
sanction to the resolution, or interfere with the course of the English 

vernment, which he believed had been undertaken in the interests of 

umanity and Christian usefulness ; and it afforded him much gratifica- 
tion on the threshold of life, to be the organ of expressing on the part of 
her Majesty’s government their determination not to give way in any 
respect in the struggle in which so many of England’s worthies had 
taken part to suppress the unchristian and inhuman traffic in man. [Ap- 


Mr. M. Grsson said he was glad that the practice of visiting American 
ships in the Cuban waters had been given up. He called upon her Ma- 
jesty’s government to repeal the Brazil act, of 1845, which had been 
fieetn on the ground that Brazil had failed in fulfiilling her treaty ob- 

io 


ns with this country in aay to the slave trade, but whieh there | Li 


was no reason now for maintaining. 
Mr. Rozsvck, while perpen the slave trade as an unholy traffic, 
asked whether Cuba did not obtain as many slaves as she wanted? He 
contrasted our conduct towards Brazil with that we had just adopted 
towards America. We had truckled to one and bullied the,other, be- 
cause this was weak and that was strong. He supported the motion. 
Sir James Paxuvorow said the revival of the slave trade, which our 
squadron had reduced to a minimum, was contemporaneous with the re- 
duction of the squadron in the Cuban waters in consequence of the de- 
mands upon our navy in the Russian war. The g rendered by the 
African squadron was not limited to the suppression of the slave trade ; 
it had fostered legitimate commerce, and in a few years we might look 
to Africa for a supply of cotton. He gave an indignant denial to Mr. 
Roebuck’s assertion that we had truckled to the United States, a charge 
which be said was utterly unfounded. 
Lord Patmerston said he claimed credit to the British government for 
patting down the slave trade in Brazil, which he denied to have been 
result of any improved opinion in that country. It had been argued 
that the British government were bound to Y oy oe to Parliament to re- 
scind the act of 1845, but he believed that the continuance of that act 
for the present was the one against a revival of the slave trade 
in Brazil. Upon commercial and = grounds, he thought it would 
be unwise to retrace our steps. The House having divided, Mr. Butt’s 
motion was negatived by 223 to 24. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A friend has kindly sent us the score of a cricket match, played at 
Shanghae on the 22nd of Dor last, between a picked eleven of the resi- 
dents, and the officers of H.M.S. Highflyer. The latter were beaten all to 
pieces in one innings of their opponents. We have no room for the do- 
cument at length, but observe the number 34 set down to a Mr. Gibbes, 
one of the landsmen. This Mr. Gibbes, who distinguished himself both 
in bowling and a is the well-known member of the St. George’s 
Club of this city The Combined Court of Demerara is urging upon 
the —— the transportation of a thousand or so of the Hindostan 
mutineers to that Colony, where they might be usefully employed.—— 
A French writer calls dyspepsia “ the remorse of a guilty stomach.’’—— 
Bell's Messenger reports the sudden death of Mr. Jonas Webb’s bull, Young 
Holland, which took the ial prize at the recent Chelmsford show, as 
the best bull of any age of a pure breed open to all England. The ani- 
mal’s death is attributed to a sun-stroke. A neighbour of ours on the 
North River, during the hot spell which preceded the late cool one, lost 
a valuable horse apparently from the same cause.——A census of Ottawa 
City lately taken by the Municipal authorities gives a total population of 
10,853, of whom 6,125 are adults above the age of 16.—-The beautiful es- 
tate of Warmanby, in Annandale, has been sold to E. Mackenzie, Esq., of 
Newbie, at £38,000.——A rumour is current that Mr. Bright, M.P., has 
joined the Roman Catholic Church.—-On the Ist of January there were 
113 licensed lunatic asylums in England and Wales: the inmates 
numbered 5270.——Cotton, so compressed as to be fire-proof and 
waterproof, and thus suitable as a substitute for wood, is the last 
Southern novelty Fs ae Imagine a cargo of cotton in bales, carried 
to Liverpool in a sh P built of the same material. We find the story in 
print.——“ N. H. R.,”’ in the columns of the Times, publishes a warning 
note from a relative at Toronto against emigration toCanada. It would 
seem that clerks and similar persons are over supplied at present in Ca- 
nada. “ Farming is not so good as people at home imagine.’’——Profes- 
sor Agassiz at a public dinner has declared that he regarded himself no 
longer as a Euro Much as we admire the Professor’s devotion to 
Science, and highly as we esteem his independent spirit, we do not care 
to see him — iating the land of his birth. No man need be ashamed 
of being a citizen of the Swiss Republic——Edwin Forrest is amon 
the list of visitors at the Stephenson House, St. Catharines ——A Scotc 
school-teacher has invented an original mode of ventilation. It is en- 
tirely simple, and is based on the fact that if two tubes of unequal 
length be admitted into a room, the cool air will enter the short- 
est, and the warm air be expelled through the longest—We 
much regret to hear that the Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, of Brooklyn, 
last week fell and fractured his right leg, at the family homestead in 
Pomfret Hill, Conn.—Sir W. Don has been playing latterly at the Na- 
tional Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, London, a considerable descent 
from the Haymarket.——There are 1,500 labourers employed at the Cen- 
tral Park.——A rough sketch by ff Scheffer is described in print, as 
the last effort of his genius. It is to be “ the riddle of this painful 
earth,” or in other words an allegory of human life. We must confess 
that we cannot Ys its non-completion——The Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
Maater of Trinity College, beeps hy just married the widow of the 
late Sir Gilbert Affieck, Bart., of Hall, Suffolk.——Mr. W. Evory 
Bushnell, an American, who lately won and wedded the charming canta- 
trice Catherine Hayes, died recenily at Biarritz. ——An awful hy mer 
of two firework factories, by which upwards of 300 persons were injured 
has taken place, in the Westminster Road, London.— Mayor Tiemann, 
our indefatigable chief magistrate, is endeavouring to establish free salt- 
water baths for the poor.— It is ramoured that Lord Joha Russell con- 
templates a visit to this country.—-Mr. Ten Broek has determined to figure 
in the pigskin for the honour of America, and he has accordingly matched 
himself to ride Prioress at Newmarket against Capt. Little, on Poodle. 
The name of the latter is not familiar to the common ear.——A small 
landowner at St. Servant ia France bas been saved from a fatal termina- 
tion of an attack of lock-jaw, by repeated inhalations of chloroform, in 
doses not sufficient to produce complete stupor.——The cholera prevails 
at St. Petersburg.——The Catholic Peerage has recently received two 
accessions in the persons of Mr. Constable Maxwell, who has sub- 
stantiated his claim to the barony of Herries ; and Sir Henry Bed- 
ingfield, who proved his title to the Viscounty of Grandison. 
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ocratic Game bes just died at Berlin of that horrible 
Sone, Se oats. Coming out of the Opera 
bracelet, which rolled close to a horse’s foot. As she rose from stooping 
to pick it up, her cheek came in contact with the animal’s mouth, which, 
as the unfortunate lady expressed it, “left a moist kiss u it.’”——A 
ted to Mr. J. , on 
his retirement from the representation of the City of London. Mr. T. 
Baring, M.P., presided, on the occasion.—tThere is a word in the Eng- 
ish language, the first two letters of which si 
woman, four first a great man, and the whole a great woman. The 
word shall be given next week.—The Duke of Malakoff accompanied 
the Queen lately, on one of her Majesty’s frequent visits to the Alder- 
ott Camp.— By the last accounts from England, cooler weather had 
checked the hideous fermentation of the Thames water running through, 
or rather stagnating about the metropolis. The delicate white-bait too 


flag | have come nearer, by six or seven miles, to the frying-pane at Green- 


wich and Blackwall. Albert Smith only closed his Mont Blanc 
illustrated lecture, after he had delivered it two thousand times!—— 
A window of stained glass, representing the good Centurion at the foot 
of the Cross, has been placed in the — of Rugby School, to the me- 
mory of the Rugbeians who fell in the Crimean war. They were thirty- 
three in number! Their names are on a tablet of brass immediately be- 
neath the sill of the window.——Mr. Nunn, the master of the Essex and 
Suffolk foxhounds, has died from the effects of a concussion of the brain, 
which he received rt, being thrown out of a dog-cart, on his return from 
Ipswich races——The first and second tubes of the Albert bridge, for 
carrying the Cornwall railway across the Tamar, at Saltash, have been 
raised to the requisite height. Each is 455 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 
12 deep, and is estimated to weigh about 1,200 tons. The centre of the 
bridge is 230 feet above the bed of the river——Newly discovered anti- 
uities at Cnidus are just now exercising the antiquarians, A lion, ten 
eet long from stem to stern, as a nautical excavator describes him, is 
the great attraction of the moment.——The Daily News pays a graceful 
tribute to the memory of Mrs. Marcet, who died on the 28th June, at the 
house of her son-in-law ané daughter Mr. and Mrs. Edward Romilly, in 
the ninetieth year of herage. Mrs. Marcet was, in her day, distinguished 
as the authoress of several popular books on political economy and edu- 
cation.——Louis Napoleon having given a cup to be sailed for by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, it is probable, this year, that the course will be 
from Cowes, through the Needles, to a station vessel moored inside the 
Breakwater at Cherbourg, a distance of about 70 miles. On this occa- 
sion also it is believed that the Club, for the first time, will try 
our New York mode of allowing time for size, according to the 
area of canvas, without reference to measured tonnage.——Prince 
Albert has been laying the foundation stone of the new wing of the 
icensed Victuallers’ Asylum, in the suburbs of London—— 
The Theological Department of King’s College, London, has just sus- 
tained a severe loss by the secession of Dr. Trench, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, who tendered his resignation of the chair of Divinity occupied by 
him at the close of the last Easter Term.——A newly finished canal, fifty 
miles in length, has changed the bed of the river Lozoya, and supplied 
d, the driest capital in Europe, with abundance of water. Seven 
years have been employed in completing the work, and more than 
32,000,000 francs have been expended on it.——A wealthy Venetian, a 
native of Udine, just dead, has left the large sum of 600,000f., (£24,000) in 
trust to Count Cavour, to be by him applied to public instruction in 
Piedmont. This is a remarkable bequest, showing the strong feeling of 
affection, hope, and confidence, cherished by some Italians towards Pied- 
mont, which they look to as destined to be the main instra- 
ment in the futare liberation of Italy ——It is said that the health of the 
Princess Frederick William will not admit of her meeting her mother 
at Cologne, and that the Queen consequently goes to Potsdam. There 
had previously been some joking at her Majesty’s exchanging the banks 
of the Thames for those of the Rhine at Cologne, Coleridge having con- 
ferred an odoriferous celebrity upon that city.——The case of Lady 
Lytton Bulwer has been adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties, and 
on the special report of her ladyship’s condition, she has been set at 
liberty. —_—A model in relief of the works at Cherbourg is to be pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria._——The Earl of Malmesbury, in reply to the 
representations of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in regard to the 
forced loan in Mexico, says the subject was under the consideration of 
the law officers of the Crown.——It is authoritatively announced that 
the British Government will take no further steps against Thomas All- 
sop, who was implicated in the January conspiracy against Napoleon, 
and withdraws the offer of a reward for his apprehension.—It has been 
said that railway trains are never struck by lightoing ; but a case has 
occurred in England on the Birmingham and Wolverhampton line, dur- 
ing a thunder-storm. Every person in the train felt the shock, and the 
guard was struck with temporary paralysis. The driver and stoker were 
enveloped in a sheet of flame, but, fortunately, were not incapacitated 
from attending to their daties.——Mr. Ten Broeck has won a match at 
Newmarket, beating Badsworth with Mimosa, one of his late purchases in 
England.——-Mr.. Elliott, the English defaulting storekeeper from Wee- 
don, yet remains in custody, on a charge of embezzling monies belong- 
ing to Jonathan Peel (General Peel,) Secretary at War. But the wrig- 
gles of the law are — just begun.——The steamer Royal Charter, with 
over £400,000 in gold from Australia, has reached Liverpool, after a 
most protracted , owing to unfavourable winds and her coal giv- 
ing out. A high premium of Insurance had been paid on her.——The 
Scotsman reports the capture of a Mermaid, by a fisherman on the Forth, 
six feet long, with a skin and tail like a shark, and a face like that of a 
frog ; assuredly the interesting creature cannot belong to the breed of 
syrens.——The three young noblemen, whose names have been so often 
in print of late, conjointly, left St. Anthony, Minnesota, on Tuesday, the 
20th inst., on a buffalo hunt in the wilds of Dacotah.——The Right Hon. 
Edward Ellice is in Montreal—_—The Count de Paris and his young 
brother, doubly orphans, are going to spend some time at the Court of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, of which eg oe A their late excellent 
mother was a Princess.——The late Peter Thellusson has been made the 
theme of a brilliant editorial in the Times ; put the story is as old as the 
Hills——The famous “ Log-Cabin,’”’ set to so many tunes in the Pre- 
sidential election of General Harrison, has been accidentally destroyed 
by fire——A steam-ship bound to the Havana has run over and killed 
a whale !——The new U. S. corvette Brooklyn was launched, early in the 
week, from Mr, Westervelt’s yard, on the East River, with all the cus- 
tomary parade. 
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Sm Cort’s Quick Eye ; Narrow Escares.—On our front and right, 
also, such bodies of the enemy’s horse came out from time to time as 
proved they had more than 2500 sabres in the field. Some companies of 
a Punjab regiment were sent forward to explore the ruined mass of one- 
storied houses in front of our lines ; the 42d Regiment, divided into two 
wings, the left somewhat retired, moved in support, while the 79th co- 
vered their left at some distance. As soon as the Sikhs got into the 
houses they were exposed to a heavy fire from a large body of matchlock 
men concealed around them. They either retired of their own accord or 
were ordered to do so ; at all events, they fell back with rapidity and dis- 
order upon the advancing Highlanders. And now occu’ & most extra- 
ordinary scene. Among the matchlock men, who to the number of 700 
or 800 were lying behind the walls of the houses, was a body of Ghazees 
or Mussulman fanatics, who, like the Roman Decii, devote their lives 
with solemn oaths to their country or their faith. Uttering loud cries, 
“ Bismillah, Allah, deen, deen!” 130 of these fanatics, sword in hand, 
with small circular bucklers on the left arm, and green cummerbungs, 
rushed out after the Sikhs, and dashed at the left of the right 
wing of the Highlanders. With bodies bent and heads low, wav- 
ing their tulwars with a circular motion in the air, they came on with as- 


, | tonishing rapidity, At first they were mistaken for Sikhs, whose 


sage had already somewhat disordered our ranks. Fortunately, Sir Co- 
lin Campbell was close up with the 42d; his keen quick eye detected 
the case at once. “ —_ men, steady ; close up the ranks. Bayonet 
them as they come on.” It was just in time, for these madmen, furious 
with bhang, were already among us, and a body of them sweeping around 
the left of the right wing got into the rear of the regiment. The strug- 

le was sanguinary but short. Three of them dashed so suddenly at 

olonel Cameron that they pulled him off his horse ere he could defend 
himself. His sword fell out of itssheath, and he would have been hacked 
to pieces in another moment but for the gallant promptitude of Colour- 
Sergeant Gardiner, who, stepping out of the ranks, drove his,bayonet 
through iwo of them in the twinkling of aneye. The third was shot by 
one of the 42d. Brigadier Walpole a similar escape ; he was seized 
by two or three of the Ghazees, who sought to put him off his horse, 


while‘others cut at him with their talwars. He received two cuts on the 

hand, but he was delivered from the enemy by Sega tees et he 

42d. In a few minutes the dead bodies of 133 of these hazees, and 
men 


cutting up as they went some of our camel drivers and bazaar people : 
but they were soon checked by the fire of our guns, and they retireg 
hastily the moment the cavalry approached them.— Russell's account of the 
advance upon Bareilly. 

Bock Istanp Yacut Race : THE Prizes.—The prizes won in the late 
Ocean Regatta, are on exhibition at Tiffany’s in Broadway, where their 
unique beautiful design has drawn large numbers to inspect them, 
The sloop prize which was won by the Minnie, is a beautiful ice-tub. The 
schooner’s prize, won by the Silvie, is a fac simile of a ship’s water-cask. 
The maker is Mr. Moore, connected with the establishment. The cask 
rests in silver chocks secured by ring-bolts to a deck of oak, which restg 
upon four silver dolphins. A marlinspike, left, as if accidentally, in the 
lashings, on which a sailor has been at work, forms a handle. The bleng. 
ing of the silver with the wood work is designed with full effect. Og 

my by top, which is so concealed as not to be at first noticed, a large 
space is disclosed for containing the liquid required for the occasion : 
and, to complete the arrangement, a neat ladle, which is a copy of that 
commonly used by caulkers, is attached, with which to fill the glasses _ 
N. Y. paper. 

Tue New Isp1a Councr.—The Morning Star gives a list of the eight 

ntlemen who will most probably be nominated by the Crown: Major 

en. Sir H. Vivian, Lieut. Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, M.P., the Right 
Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel, Mr. J. P. Willoughby, M.P., Mr. H. Baillie, MP, 
Sir S. Mill, Sir J. Melvil, and Mr. A. Mills, MP. Seven members are to 
be elected by the Court of Directors, and it is understood at the East 
India House that the following will, in all probability, be the successful 
candidates :—Mr. Ross D. Mangles, M.P., Col. Sykes, M.P., Sir F. Currie, 
Capt. Eastwick, Capt. Shepherd, Mr. M. T. Smith, M.P., and Mr. H. Prin. 
sep. In the event of these arrangements being carried out, no fewer 
than seven seats in the House of Commons will become vacant, viz., 
Reigate, Aberdeen, Guildford, Taunton, Wycombe, Leominster, and Inver- 
ness-shire. — 

A Dry Joxe on 4 Wer Sussect.—Near the mouth of the Ohio are two 
rival cities, which sometimes manage to keep their heads over water. 
The editors of both towns have been telling some queer stories about the 
late submerge. The Mound City Emporium is responsible for the subjoined 
dry joke on a wet subject : “The steamer Manchester has been engaged 
inside the levee at Cairo, during a considerable portion of the past week, 
towing houses from one point to another, and getting drift out of the 
town. The report that she tore part of her bottom off by running over 
the top of the Taylor House, is without foundation.” 











Pensions.—T wo pensions, each of £100, have just been granted by the 
Crown to the widows of the late John Hogan, the sculptor, and of the 
late Robert Ball, the geologist. A pension of £50 a year has likewise 
been granted to Mr. J. B. Rogerson, of Manchester, author of “ Rhyme, 
Romance, and Reverie,” and other works. The Manchester Guardian 
says :—“ For some time past Mr. Rogerson has partially lost the use of 
his limbs from rheumatism, so that he is quite incapacitated from the 
pursuits of active industry.” 
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Maxargp—At St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Liverpool, on Thursday, July 1st, 
by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, Mr. Peter Hoste, E r, to ELIZABETH, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Thos. Hutchinson, of Greenock, Scotland. 
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A Week’s Home News. 

A gossipping letter from a London correspondent, whose signature is 
familiar to our readers, and sundry detached comments upon passing 
events, render it needless for us to go over, bit by bit, the leading items 
of news by the steamer of the 17th inst. Let us but briefly refer to those, 
and those only, which are otherwise untouched, beginning with the 
Englishman’s vade mecum, and often his oracle, the ubiquitous London 
Times. 

Our potent friend persists in his bad humour, either suffering from the 
Thames malaria, or stung to the quick by the remembrance of certain 
efforts wasted in sustaining a moribund Ministry. He lays about him 
lustily. The Queen’s visit to Cherbourg suggests malicious pleasantry. The 
bestowal of the Grand Cross of the Bath upon Jung Bahadoor points his pen 
with ironical allusions to the moral cleansing, which the Bath may be sup- 
posed to typify. Conscious that the brusque prediction of a war with France 
within six months—made, about half that time since, by one of its staff, 
who corresponds with a New York daily paper—was piling-up the agony 
too high, it now attributes—through the same channel—the depression 
of trade to British doubts of French intentions. In fact, if you wish your 
billious system to be unpleasantly stirred-up, read the latest leading 
articles, and invoke a pleasanter frame of mind for the jaundiced mo- 
narch of newspaperdom, On the other hand, however, some of our Ame- 
rican readers will be glad to learn that the influence of the Times is lent 
avowedly to the annexation of Cuba to. the United States, as the best 
solution of the entanglement touching the Slave Trade and Spain’s part 
therein. This too, in spite of the fulminations of the press at Madrid, and 
the Spanish go vernment's cali for explanation from Lord Malmesbury of 
his insults spoken in Parliament. 

As to Cherbourg, we speak of it elsewhere ; but we must confess that 
the attack upon the Derby Cabinet, for conferring a Grand Cross of the 
Bath upon Jung Bahadoor, is in the worst possible taste. At a time 
when it is of vital importance to our interests, that we sheuld conciliate 
the Native Princes of the East, and shower largesses with no stint upon 
those who stand by us in the perilous hour, this carping journal reads & 
ridiculous homily upon the implied obligations of Knighthood, and lays 
bare the moral and political career of a foreigner, whom we cannot hold 
to our laws and ought not to judge by ourethics. When similar honours 
were awarded to the late Emperor of Russia, the late King of Hanover, and 
the actual Emperor of the French—not to fish in dirty water at home 
—it was tacitly admitted that personal purity was not an essential 
qualification. Away, then, with such absurd objections, which are made 
in the very spirit of fault-finding. They are the more to be regretted, 
because they lessen the value of the Times’ protest against the raising 
of Dr. Andrew Smith, of the Army Medical Department, to the diguity 
ofa K.C.B. This last isa scandalous job. The Doctor was implicated 
to the full in the long list of Crimean disasters, and is now honoured oa 
retiring from an appointment, to which the chief witness against him is 





raised. But we suppose that all government office-bearers, who fall ua- 
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der the lash of the press, are regarded in official life as victims who merit 
compensation. 

So weary are we, and so weary must the reader be. of the Right of 
Visit question, that we will not at present dignify it by treating of it 
ander a separate heading. But we pray you to observe what has passed 

in the House of Commons on the subject, and then determine 
whether all that has been advanced in these columns has not been borne 
out to the letter. It does not seem though that the surveillance over 
the Coast of Cuba is, after all, to be entirely abandoned. Some of our 
American brethren, especially the Evening Post, are running General Cass 
rather hard upon hisinconaistency ; but we have done our duty in plain- 
speaking, once, twice, and thrice—and now leave diplomatists and party 
men to pick the bones of all this business at their leisure. 

Quick work!—the Lords have passed the second reading of the India 
Bill, and are about to hurry it through the formalities of Committee ; 
and the Times has uttered a very eloquent funeral oration over the opened 
grave of the EastIndiaCompany. We did not, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge, anticipate their so sudden descent into it; but when we com- 
mitted ourselves to this opinion, it was not possible to foresee the cir- 
cumstances under which the death and burial are occurring. For who 
shall say how much of this indecent hurry is owing to the fetid exhala- 
tions from the oozy Thames, which have rendered Legislators willing t® 
accept any measure, so that prorogation be hastened?—how much to 
the jolly consciousness of many an “ independent’ M , that at last 
he could fling his heels at the face of my Lord Palmerston, and avenge 
thereby many a by-gone insult?—how much to the formation of the 
Council, which will be entirely made up of East India Directors or men 
identified with the dying Company’s career?—how much to the wise 
abandonment of all immediate interference with the Company’s army 
and the Company’s civil service? There is an immense difference be- 
tween what has now been done, and what was originally contemplated. 
Good fortune has saved the East from the unmitigated rule of Downing 
Street. And so we do not feel utterly ashamed at having our predic” 
tions falsfied. 

But what a prompt government is Lord Derby’s, and how strange it is 
to have a prompt one! No sooner do poisonous odours invade the Par- 
liament House, than Mr Disraeli takes hold of putrid Father Thames by the 
nose—holding his own, the while—and proposes a Bill for rendering the 
old gentleman inoffensive. A costly business, say some. Is it local or 
national? ask others. The Chancellor of the Exchequer takes the bull 
by the horns meantime ; tells the Cocknies they must pay for the cleans- 
ing of their own waters ; and forthwith offers to guarantee the loan of 
three millions sterling, in behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Whigs used to boast that all the administrators were attached to 
their chariot-wheels. That delusion is rapidly melting away. 


h 








Cherbourg. 

For two or three weeks to come, this heading will top innumerable 
articles, for it is officially announced that our gracious Sovereign has 
accepted the invitation of Louis Napoleon, and that she will honour with 
her presence the marvellous fé/es that are to inaugurate the completion 
of Cherbourg docks and arsenal. Nor is there wanting in this announce- 
ment a measure of political importance. It is undeniable that the An- 
glo-French alliance has lost much of its cordiality of late, something 
perhaps of its durable quality ; and no better means than this could be de- 
vised, for repairing, re-varnishing it, and setting it straight again upon 
its legs. True, the occasion has a warlike twang in it, not altogether 
grateful or appropriate ; a Coronation or a Crystal Palace opening were 
more in unison with the assumed spirit of these times. But what would 
you have? The French are enthusiasts upon all that has to do with the 
preparation of armaments ; fanatics on the theme of military glory. If 
they, or their master pro tempore, choose to add, to the countless millions 
expended upon these works, a few more millions for fireworks and pa- 
rade, what have we to complain of? 

But, says the leading journalist of our metropolis, Cherbourg is a 
standing menace to Great Britain. It was designed as such by Louis 
XIV., carried on as such by the First Napoleon, and completed as such 
by the Third. Well, if it be so, there is no advantage to be gained by 
making wry faces over the matter ; and as for protesting, it seems to us 
we might with as good grace protest against the completion of the Lou- 
vre. When we strengthen the fortifications of Portsmouth or Pembroke, 
do we ask the sanction of the French Ministry? When we lay down the 
keels of Royal Alberts, Windsor Castles, and Agamemnons—infinitely more 
threatening to foreign powers than the construction of a score of Cher- 
bourgs—do we suffer ourselves to be questioned a8 to our purposes? We 
may depend upon it that Louis Napoleon finds it sufficiently difficult to 
govern his people, so as to please them. To expect that he should be 
perpetually consulting our whims, or that he should do this or that ac- 
cording to the dictation of the Times, is an imposition at which common 
sense rebels. We ought to be watchful and wary This Emperor of the 
French is undoubtedly a suspicious character, and not to be believed upon 
his oath. But he can’t—thank Heaven !—improvise a maritime popu- 
lation; and until he does, we may, with ordinary vigilance, hold 
ourselves secure from the perils of invasion. When steam-ships 
gather suspiciously in great numbers, and other indications point 
to the imminence of so rash an adventure, we shall be much 
more likely to behold this wonderful place blockaded from with- 
out—as Sveaborg and Sebastopol were during the Russian war—than to 
be fighting our Gallic foes upon Pevensey Beach or Barham Downs. The 
Cherbourg batteries are fixtures—neither paddle-wheels nor-screw-pro- 
pellers can move them towards our coast ; and we incline to think that 
their cffensive significance has been shrewdly and slily mooted by the 
French government itself, in order to cover the real fact that Cherbourg 
is a harbour of refuge. While therefore we agree now, as heretofore, in 
the propriety of an observant eye being kept upon our neighbour’s move- 
ments ; we are glad that this interchange of royal and imperial civilities 
isa thing determined. In the middle ages one might have suspected in 
them some latent trap, but even a Louis Napoleon must show deference to 
the public opinion of the age in which we live. It would be held ungal- 
lant and irregular, and would be dangerous in the extreme to himself, 
were he to make an ostentatious display of friendship with her Majesty 
to-day, and to-morrow trump up a sudden causa belli. Taking all things 
into account, we hope certain of our home contemporaires will cease 
this unmanly whining. It goes against the grain with us to hear the per- 
petual refrain, (slightly altered from the original) 

Cherbourg, Cherbourg! O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a British ear! 

We don’t expect dynastic changes or international wars to be in the 
least degree affected by this pompous féte. But we do think that it ren- 
ders easier and more probable the continuance of a practically good un- 
derstanding between Great Britain and France. 


Another Mahommedan Massacre. 

It has not yet been made evident, to what extent the great Sepoy re- 
bellion in India was brought about by religious fanaticism. It would 
seem however, as though the followers of Mahomet, all the East over, 
had entered into a solemn league against Christians—so frequent and so 
nearly simultaneous are the;deadly assaults made upon them. The 





other day, it was the case ef certain American Missionaries near Jaffa ; | 
then persecutions and murders of Christians saluted the ear, from Can- | 
dia ; next came the assault on Mr. Fonblanque at Belgrade ; now a ter- 
rible crime has been perpetrated at Djiddah on the Red Sea, a crime 
which assumes a national aspect. 

It was on the 15th of June. How far premeditated we know not ; but 
in a sudden tumult, the houses of the British Vice Consul, Mr. Page, and 
of the French Consul, Mr. Eveillard, were attacked, and those two gen- 
tlemen brutally assassinated, together with the wife of the latter. His 
daughter, by dint of her own heroic resolution and aided by some of the 
household, contrived to escape, and took refuge with the Turkish Go- 
vernor of the town, who did his best to save and succour. The fanatics 
had not used firearms. Their brutal work, done upon these two na- 
tional representatives and about twenty other Christians, was perpetrated 
by steel alone ; so that no noise of the riot and disaster reached 
H. M. steamer Cyclops, 6, Captain Pullen, lying two miles off the 
landing-place, having been engaged in a survey of the port. It 
was only made known to him, next day ; and on his sending boats on 
shore to bring off the survivors, they were attacked by an infuriated 
mob. It would have been easy for the ship-of-war to shell the town, and 
so take summary vengeance ; but having opened a communication with 
the Governor, who was himself barely able to hold his ground, and who 
urgently counselled forbearance, Captain Pullen wisely temporised dur- | 
ing two or three days, until the arrival of 800 Turkish troops from Mecca 
enabled him to bring off Mlle, Eveillard and about two hundred Christian 
refugees. He then landed his Marines, and caused a funeral service to be 
read, and the British and French flags to be hoisted and saluted, over the 
graves of the unfortunate victims. The Cyclops subsequently sailed for 
and arrived at Suez. 

This lamentable affair has caused an immense sensation—as well it 
might ; and the Sultan, the Suzerain of Djiddah, has promised signal retri- 
bution. He has ordered thither acorps of 2,000 men. The Governor | 
has two or three hundred of the miscreant actors in custody ; and there 
will be some show of reparation on his part. But more is to be expected | 
from the summary action of the French and British ships-of-war ordered 
to the spot ; and on the whole, we, who found ourselves so lately spend- 
ing blood and money in behalf of these infatuated Musselmen, have now 
to take public vengeance upon them. These unexpected events may give 
a new turn to the complicated game of Eastern politics, especially since 
a player such as the Emperor of the French has them partly in hand. 
The new position may affect his policy. ° 








Pemmican. 

In a new Guide Book to the Continent of Europe, published in Lon- 
don, price two-pence, the compiler has shown no little tact in propor- 
tioning his information to the space at his command. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the panoramic scene visible from the summit of Mont Blanc is 
abridged into “ View immense, but indistinct ;?? which, it must be al- 
lowed, is a fair specimen of the multum in parvo style. Yet even this is 
less quaint and pithy than the heading, prefixed by an English journalist 
to his weekly retrospect ot Legislative doings. He labels it “ Parlia- 
mentary Pemmiean ;” and as there is, or might be, a natural affinity be- 
tween exploring miners and the compact and highly nutritious food 
which bears that singular title, we borrow it for our own purposes whilst 
touching briefly upon the new Gold Fields, and the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and other matters connected therewith. 

And we are saved some labour at the outset, inasmuch as the London 
Times, which we quote elsewhere, has recorded the progress of events up 
to a certain point ; though we do not think it essential to the reader’s 
understanding of them that we should also copy the ungracious objurga- 
tions, which round off our contemporary’s article. It is quite clear, from 
the speech of the Colonial Secretary in the House of Commons, and from 
the wording of his instructions to the Governor of Vancouver Island, 
that he is determined on his part to revoke the close, tenacious, and ill- 
advised system of former days, and to throw open the young British Co- 
lony to the enterprise of the inrushing thousands. Further than this, we 
are assured that Sir Bulwer Lytton desires to have the validity of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s Charter decided by the Privy Council ; though 
this is a separate point to which we shall have occasion to refer anon. 
What we rejoice in, is the manifold proof that our present Ministry— 
it matters not, whether from honest conviction, or from the necessities of 
party—seems to recognise the truth of an axiom which was happily put 
by the patriotic and lamented Dr. Arnold—“ that narrow and unchris- 
tian feeling is to be condemned, which regards with jealousy the pro- 
gress of foreign nations, and cares for no portion of the human race but 
that to which itself belongs.” Government actions and enactments 
show, we say, that this poor and stupid view of responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities herein is repudiated in Downing Street ; and right glad are we to 
learn that a corresponding enlightenment prevails in the councils at 
Washington. It is said that the President has commissioned a gentle- 
man—whose antecedents are a strong presumption as to his fitness, for 
he has been the Editor of an influential San Francisco paper—to proceed 
to Fraser River, and use his best efforts to allay any irritation that may 
have been caused in the minds of American adventurers there, by any of 
Governor Douglas’s measures. This is humane, judicious, and vastly 
more honourable to the Executive of the United States, than any amount 
of indignant menace would have been. Perhaps the Senatorial exposure 
concerning the transactions in the Gulf of Mexico has not been without 
its benefit. 

As for Governor Douglas, he appears to be a zealous and faithful 
servant, desirous, under most difficult and delicate circumstances, to 
guard the interests entrusted to his care. Without tracing his course, 
or pausing upon his unsuccessful efforts to monopolise the right to mine 
on behalf of the Crown, and the right to trade on behalf of the Company 
whom he represents, we must protest against his being vilified, simply 
because he did not rush heels-over-head into unauthorized political 
hospitalities. He might not have been sustained in any Quixotic throw- 
ings open of the new district, if a Whig Administration still shaped out 
Colonial policy, and if Mr. Edward Ellice felt as secure as ever in the 
chartered immunities of his Corporation. 

This reminds us of the debate on Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Bill, for two 
portions of which we can only make room. But these are instructive. 
Pray, note Mr. Roebuck’s ideas of Lynch Law, and of the necessitated 
extinction of the Indians. Having done this, you may complete your 
entertainment by observing with what perfect ingenuousness Mr. Ellice 
pleads, in forma pauperis, for pity on behalf of his Hudson Bay associates ; 
and declares their intense anxiety to accommodate themselves to the spirit 
of the age. Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore! We expect our Canadian 
brethren to make great fun out of this speech. The poor “ miserable 
concern,” with its half million capital, and its beggarly dividend of ten 
per cent! We rab our eyes, and ask if we are dreaming. Mr. Ellice 
must have had a foresight of coming compensation, and a prudent con- 
viction that it would be well to stand well with the House! 

Later accounts from the North West speak of the precipitate rush from 
California to New Caledonia. Doubters nevertheless begin to cry out for 
the hard gold ; and none louder than Californian editors, who would 
stave off an exodus so prejudicial to themselves. Minnesota Territory 








too is bestirring herself in the way of emigration to the diggings ; and our 





friends the Canadians, depressed by hard times, are not “ backward in 
coming forward” on the way to the new placers, 





The Atlantic Telegraph Again. 

Last week, we could only report the Niagara at Queenstown on the 
10th inst., having awaited during several days the arrival of her consort, 
the Agamemnon, We added also our impression that the latter ship 
would return to the rendezvous, after the last rupture of the telegraph 
cable ; and our surmise proved to be correct. The Agamemnon reached 
Cork Harbour on the 12th inst., and reported that the final break, a very 
unaccountable one, took place about six fathoms below her stern, the 
ship having then run a nautical distance of 118 miles East and payed 
out 146 miles of the electric wire. As there still remained in all 2,500 
miles of it on board the two vessels, it was determined that immediate 
preparations should be made for a last experiment of the season; and 
they were expected to start afresh on Monday, the 19th inst. New York 
would be prodigiously surprised, if a,Message from Queen Victoria to 
Mr. Buchanan should be at any time suddenly announced, by this mode 
of conveyance. 

It appears that the Agamemnon was very roughly handled in the severe 
weather which prevailed, prior to her junction with the Niagara. This 
had been already reported ; but it is now obvious that this one at least 
of her Majesty’s line-of-battle ships is by no means adapted to become a 
useful beast of burden. The unwonted weight almost made her roll her 
masts away ; and good seamanship alone saved all hands from imminent 
peril._— We notice also that when the Agamemnon put back to the mid- 
ocean rendezvous, she had made about 9 miles more Easting, than the 
Niagara had of Westing ; but we deduce nothing from the fact. It is not 
worth while to consider whether the one Captain was right in adhering 
to the letter of their mutual agreement, and so returning at once to 
Cork ; or the other in hoping to fall in once more with his fellow, and so 
cruising for five days in a certain latitude and longitude. We would 
discourage any farther attempts at comparing the relative performances 
of the twain ; nor should we have entered upon the subject at all, last 
Saturday, had not some of our American contemporaries given vogue to 
untimely reproaches and incorrect assertions. Surely there may be a 
generous rivalry, without a display of sectional spirit. 

By the way, the Times has a Russell on board the Agamemnon, who 
makes the storm, in which that ship was injured, something far beyond 
the Great Hurricane of 1780. Good graphic writing is excellent in its 
way ; but the melodramatic may be done to death. 





Canada; Resignation of the Ministry. 

By Telegraph only, at the time of writing, have we received the im- 
portant intelligence, that the Macdonald Cabinet resigned office on Thurs- 
day morning, having been defeated the night before in the House of As- 
sembly, on the question of the seat of Government. The House, it seems, 
refused to sanction her Majesty’s choice, to which the Ministry was of 
course committed, and which they had in a manner established only a few 
days earlier, by the defeat of an attempt to upset it. Resigned as we 
are to the resignation thus announced, we must own that we could have 
wished the expelling vote to have been a more creditable one to 
the good faith and good sense of the Parliament. At this distance, 
we can but look to the yery simple fact that Canada, through 
its Legislature, agreed by implication to adopt a certain course ; 
and now turns round and repudiates the obligation. We are not 
aware of any circumstances that can justify this refusal in the eyes of 
the world, though there may be many local reasoners on the subject, per- 
fectly able to convince themselves that the option is still properly in 
their hands. 

A previous defeat of Mr. Macdonald, by a vote of 50 against 48, on 
one of the clauses of the new Tariff Bill, may or may not have prepared 
the Torontian mind for what has now happened. At any rate we rejoice 
that the clause in question was ejected. It levied a duty of ten cents per 
ton upon all vessels entering the St. Lawrence, and made a Tariff—vari- 
ously described as protective, restrictive, and oppressive—extremely ob- 
noxious to foreign commerce. 

For the rest, Mr. De Blaquiere has found the Legislative Council un- 
willing to hurry forward the proposed meeting of Provincial Delegates 

having an eye to Federative Union.—Mr. Edward Ellice, from England, 
and Sir George Simpson, from the Far West, have met at Montreal, and 
can talk over the prospects of their Company, which has found a vigo- 
rous ally in the London 7'imes, so unfortunate of late in the success of 
its protegés.—Altogether, there is a prospect of lively times politically ; 
and, we hope still more, in the business of the country which stands in 
need of a revival.—The new communication Westward, by Fort Wil- 
liam, and the various routes to Fraser River, are for the moment the 
liveliest themes. 





Cricket; Canada versus the United States, 

Monday and Tuesday next ought to be lively days at Hoboken, for the antici- 
pated and important contest, so much talked of, is then and there to come off. 
The one side should perhaps be called a Western Canadian one, seeing that our 
friends in that quarter alone make up the appointed Eleven. Here is the List 
on either side ; and we give the place of honour to our coming visitors. The 
Canadians send from Toronto Messrs. Hardinge, Heward, Napier, Parsons, and 
Sleath ; from St. Catherine’s, Messrs. Head, Ryckert, T.D., and H. Phillips ; 
from Hamilton, Mr. Pearless ; and from Prescott, Mr. Fourdrinier. Such at least 
is the list published by the Hi: Times of Wednesday. For the honour of 
the U.S. and especially of this metropolis, the St. George’s Club puts forward 
Messrs. Bingham, Waller, H. Wright, and Lang; the New York, Messrs. Hig- 
ham, Sharp, Marsh, and Wilby ; the Philadelphia, Mr. Senior ; and the Newark, 
Messrs. Jefferson and Hallis. May the weather be propitious, and may the best 
men win! The attendance will be very large, for Cricket has had its revival. 

—<a 


yauste. 


Our readers who are fond of open-air music and rural sports, and fireworks, 
will be provided with something to their liking next week at Jones’ Wood, a 
nice place on the East river where Mr. Maretzek and Mr. Anchutz have laid 
out out a three days’ musical Festival. The orchestra will contain two hundred 
picked musicians, all of whom have been subjected to good drilling. A number 
of military bands and singing societies will also assist. The fireworks will be 
let off at an early hour in the evening, and altogether the affair promises to be 
very agreeable. Monday, Tuesday, and'Wednesday are the\days appointed by 
the Committee, provided the Clerk of the weather be agreeable. 








Drvanta. 


Many years have elapsed since Thomas Holcroft, the self made man, presented 
the world with his comedy of the “ Road to Ruin,” and the conditions of society 
are somewhat changed. Rich old fathers and spendthrift sons undoubtedly 
exist now as then, but “governors,” as a class, have outgrown the habit of ruin- 
ing themselves from pure affection to their offspring. It takes an heir of pre- 
tensions and profound financial skill to effect a paternal composition with 
creditors, once or twice in a minority. After that the supplies dry up with 
tropical fervour, and “‘ expectations ” find their way naturally to the Jews. of 
times like those when Dorntons were the rule we can only achieve a poetic rea- 
lisation, punctuated with sighs that they are no more. Polite society regards a 
Brewer as the type of plebeian wealth, and recent occurrences of a scandalous 
character in England go far to show that the ideal is not altogether a vulgar 
one. Astonishing quantities of swells hold themselves in readiness to sacrifice 
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We might speak of the other characters in the same strain of lamentation, for 
they are all, more or less, removed from the reality of our day ; and of the plot 
also, for that, hinging on a suppressed will, deals in incidents which have been 
repudiated by modern dramatists. Then rich old widows hankering after hand- 
some young spendtbrifts are clean gone out of date—their place being supplied 
by a species of female Gradgrind dreadfully partial to facts, Sir, and other hard 
things which no bachelor in impoverished circumstances cares about investigat- 
ing himself, or having invested by the future author of his happiness. Lots 
of objections of this kind might be urged against Holcroft’s “ Road to Rain,” 
bat the task is not a profitable one, because after all the comedy is so well 
written, and paints the blind devotion of an old father with so gentle a hand 
that it cannot fail to keep its place on the stage. There are any quantity of 
plays in the English repertoire, accepted as legitimate, and a source of constant 
triumph to middle aged , in which the characters are as pronounced 
and absurd as those in any ‘‘ Punch and Judy” show. Like the latter delecta- 
ble exhibition they depend too, on the genius of the vocal operators. We do 
not wish to say that the “ Road to Ruin” is precisely of this class, but we are 
disposed to think that itis not far removed from it. Performed with a dull 
company few things are more eneryating ; with a good company it is agreeable 
and 


strengthening. 

Mr. Blake was of course the Old Dornton (at Niblo’s); and with his great ge- 
nius for the yielding tendernesses of life—yearning and strange touches of pathos 
which few artist. can simulate—he succeeded in presenting a perfect pictare of an 
over indulgent father, who feels that he ought to be enormously offended, but fails 
at the critical moment. The greatest comedians the stage has boasted have played 
this part, but we doubt,with honest kindliness,if Mr. Blake has ever been excelled 
in it. The bright parental love of the old man looming up through vexatious 
clouds of distrust and anger, and driving them away like a glorious Sun, is, as 
interpreted by Mr. Blake a visible panorama. His agitation too where he finds 
that Harry—that particularly “baddish boy”—is going to marry the widow, and 
his interview with that distinguished female, were as fine as anything of the 
kind could be. Nothing bat the reflection that there was a brass band in the 
yard restrained an enthusiastic critic from becoming lachrymose. R d 


liament habitable, and a prorogation is imminent—probably at the end 


of July. 

On the 4th of August, as you will see, Her visits France ; and 
some of her over anxious euljects fancy that abe wil make a longer stay 
than is desirable. The usual “ French invasion fever’ is really quite as 
virulent as I have ever known it to be. But nothing can be more cor- 


dial than the aj relations between the Ambassador of the Emperor 


Helena and her carriage in the Park, but a day or twoago. P I 
ought to add, as of a grave ble significance, that I yesterday 
noon passed Albert-Gate saw the Ambassador, without his hat, stand- 
ing, grey and tawny in the doorway, and smoking a small pipe—a cudty 
in fact—while he talked with one of his servants in livery. war im- 
we while such things are possible? Court-Circulars and Ley A Posts 
forbid the bps ok Of the more private ways and words of this most 
remarkable of Envoys, I reserve certain instances for your personal ear, 
upon some fortunate fature day, when I shall be talking the summer over 
with you, on the pleasant banks of the Hudson. 

With the Queen to yom go certain of the Ministers, and espe- 
cially Malmesbury and Dieraeli. It must be owned that both of these 
personages have made a better game with their cards than was thought 
—_ when I first arrived. The Emperor — helped Lord 

mesbury cleverly out of the Naples scrape at the last and critical 
moment, and the credit at home of course redounds to the rescued Secre- 
tary. The Principalities are arranging themselves under pressure of the 
Turkish disturbances, and the American Question has been settled by a 
practical abolition of wee of visit, rather rashly construed into a 
surrender of the right, which of course inheres in very quality of 
every national vessel whether English or other; your ground on this 
int being, as I have reason to know, the = taken by all well-in- 
formed persons both in and out of the British Government. Malmes- 
bury has been lucky, too, in his foreign representatives, none of whom, 
save Mr. Howard at Florence, have very conspicuously disgraced the m- 
selves. 

As to this gentleman I observe ihat you copy from the Globe an account 
of his proceedings, which is only not absolutely complete. Let me sup- 
ply the omission. The “illness” which completed the hasty return of 
the Envoy to Paris was a “disorder of the heart,” brought on by too 
frequent visits to the studio of the sculptor C. » Whose great success 





session of one of the finest models in Europe. Mr. Howard returned 





from the irritation of that “‘ arma” we have no sort of hesitation in saying that 
the performance was one of the finest we have seen for many a day. 

Mr. Davenport was the Harry and Mr. Brougham the Goldfinch. Both char- 
acters have been played better in this city, but they were respectable imperso- 
ations, and entitled to polite diplomatic regard. Mr. Davenport is a man of 
good parts ; he studies hard, is always well up in the text and gets better and 
better every day. This earthquake of g sity, and profound upheaving of 
praise, we qualify with one remark. Mr. Davenport sings his part, instead of 
speaking it. We miss constantly the “ repeater,” which supplied the rhythm to 
his vocal eflort in “ Brigham Young,” or a chord in the orchestra, or a weird 
mingling of wirey sounds, as from a distant banjo. In time undoubtedly Mr. 
Davenport will get out of this habit, and we only call attention to it asa slight 
drawback to a very meritorious And whilst our hand is in we may as 
well speak of a defective “ property” used in this gentleman’s business. He 
has occasion to call for wine, and to drown his misery with all practicable speed, 
tellc the waiter to bring rammers to take it from. In due course of time a mi- 
serable little pint bottle, painfully destitute of champagne, and rendered addi- 





under pr of a letter, in which Madame C: threatened to ap- 
pear on the Cascine, if he did not forthwith come back to Paris. 

Lord Mal has been favoured by fate in his foreign relations. 
Mr. Disraeli has been not less sweetly smiled upon in his home affairs. 
Tis a thousand pities the late Rabbi were not alive, to die once more in 
the blaze of his disciple’s glory. You know, I suppose, that this lamented 
Jewish divine, whose prerogative it was to perform upon the person of 
the young Disraeli the most significant and distinctive rite of the Hebrew 
faith, literally expired of joy on the day when “ VivianGrey” was first 
nominated Chancellor of the Exchequer of Britain. 

The triumph of the Tories is further heightened by the good use which 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has so far made of his new functions. His speech on 
the Vancouver’s Island and Hudson Bay Company question, last week, 
was a master-piece of common sense and practical statesmanship, and his 
most unwilling allies are loudest in his praise. 

Out of Parliament there are a thousand things to chronicle, but no- 
thing perhaps uf commanding interest. The manly and resolute course 
of the Bishop of London in the Poole Confessional controversy may be an 








tionally contemptible by an excessive exaggeration of label, made its appear- 
ance. Mr. Davenport bravely assumed the humiliating responsibility of getting 
Oblivious on this unworthy impostor, but it was such a sham that, for the sake 
of common propriety, we hope the management will in future provide at least a 
quart bottle, if not a magnum, and rammers instead of wine glasses, so as to give 
& fellow a fair chance. The character of Goldfinch was rendered in an amusing 
way by Mr. Brougham. It is a ridiculous bit of exaggeration under any circum- 
stances, and not easily rescued from insipidity. -Mr. Brougham did all that could 
be done for it. 

Here we must take our leave of the “ Road to Ruin,” for the other characters 
we regret to say were not models of excellence. The ladies connected with this 
company are young, lovely, graceful, fascinating, and in short every thing that a 
properly constituted white waistcoat could demand. We mount our war horse 
at the porch, replace our lance, doff our helmet, and with a knightly obeisance 
to all that is fair and beautiful go on our ways rejoicing that we at least have 
not said a word unworthy our devoir. 

Bat of another lady who on more than one occasion has occupied our thoughts 
we may without impropriety speak a few words. Mrs. Hoey—the belle of 
Wallack’s Theatre—is, as our readers are aware in Europe—“ doing” that 
section of the Globe with true American expedition. We had hoped much ot 
this little jaunt, for Mrs. Hoey is a lady of observation, of refinement and of 
much natural talent. Moreover it was a step in the right direction, for actresses 
and actors of all human t need the g experience which extended 
observation of the best artists can alone impart. For more than a month we 
have been preparing ourselves for a surprise, and lo! it has come with a vengeance. 
A malicious letter writer (at least we hope so) has startled the city with the 
announcement that Mrs. Hoey has procured a copy of M. Emile Augier’s new 
play “ Les Lionnes Pauvres,” and is in point of fact studying the principal 
character with a view to playing the same here. Every one knows what a 
Lionne is, and every one will regret that Mrs. Hoey has conceived the idea of 
interpreting so repulsive a character, alter having won laurels in a much purer 
field. The Demi-Monde school of dramatic literature has, we firmly believe, 
had its day with the American public, and we do not anticipate that M. Augier’s 
work (although it is described as clever) will revive the appetite for it. Of one 
thing we are quite sure, neither Mrs. Hoey’s bearing, nor her mental idiosyn- 
crasies, will give her a success in the part of Madame Pommeau. It is in the 
drawing-room of civilised life, and not in the savage salons of debauchery, that 
Mrs. Hoey shines to advantage. If this ramour turn out true, we shall regret ex- 
ceedingly that our talented comedienne ever saw the cocked-hats of France or 
the affiches of her theatres. 





Senn cn 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 


London, July 16, 1858. 

The seasons, theatrical, musical, political, social, are all rapidly 
drawing to an end—sooner than was expected when I first arrived in 
London, some six weeks ago, but not too soon for the health and com- 
fort of all esconcerned. With_the furious tropical sun overhead, the 
breathing Thames around, and assiduous rushing to and fro at all hours, 
jally of the night, 1 find myself quite “foredone,”’ and all my 
friends seem to be in very much the same state. The heat of the 
weather is mitigating just now, St. Swithin having opened his usual 
windows yesterday, and pouring forth the fresh instalments of his furty- 
day’s flood. But it has been amazing. I was never more nearly baked 
in the tropics than at Oxford in the Commemoration week ; and while all 
the world a_i Sir John Inglis for forgetting his carpet bag, 
and being obliged to appear in the Senate out of uniform, I strongly 
suspected the astute veteran of malice prepense, and am to this day 
convinced that he left his scarlet regimentals and black stock very 
carefully behind him. About London, the whole of the present month 
has been quite as intensely hot as August usually is. Driving to 
& worning party at Fulbam, the day before yesterday, I saw the reapers 
hard at work in the barley. You may judge the vigour thus communi- 
cated to the vices of Father Thames. He bas become so intolerable in- 
deed, that the geographical position of London is said to have been 
changed, and the Capital of Britain bas taken its place with Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. What they will do with him uobody seems to know. In truth, 
the difficulty must be traced, not to the metropolis, but to the couple of 
millions of people who live along the course of the river and its tribu- 
taries, in an area of some forty miles about Charing Cross. All the su- 
burb’s have been gradually concentrated, by the efforts of a successful 
civilization, bo the Thames as their common sewer ; and the very ex- 
istence of the Britieh Capital is menaced by the invasions of an overela- 
borate sani science! Of course we have a Yenkee on the spot with 
a plan for ig the whole stream by means of charcoal, rendered 
plastic and porous by a recent German invention. The said Yankee had 
an interview last week with Lord John Manners, which resul.ed of course 
in nothing particular, being “ taken” into a great deal of “consideration.” 
Meanwhile the Water Companies, (New River and others) are employing 
the new process with sugcess. But this does not make the Houses of Par- 


pti his accomplished and energetic prelate has been promptl 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it is the highest testi- 
mony to his integrity that the friends of Mr. F. Baring, the accuser, are 
quite as loud in denouncing him us are the friends of Mr. Poole the 
accused. Evangelists and Puseyites alike writhe under his calm and dig- 
nified assertion of Episcopal authority and ecclesiastical principle. 

From India we have only uncertain, and on the whole unsatisfactory 
accounts ; but all faith may well be reposed in Sir Colin, who has not 
yet succumbed to the fatigues of his position, and who is nobly support- 
ed by as fine a staff as ever rode beside a British General. The Cholera 
and the Small-pox, too, I hear by private letters, were abating. 

Of matters artistic and theatrical, I have left myself small room to 
write, and must defer doing so to a future day. I am so given to such 
things at home, that I cannot help allowing myself a holiday abroad. New 
Yorkers will be glad to learn, however, that Mr. Cropsey who has @ 
charming studio at Kensington Gate, (socalled because there is no gate 
within two miles,) exhibits an admirable bit of Backwoods’ Scenery, and 
astudy more Pre-Raphaelite than Pre-Raphaelism, in this year’s Aca- 
demy Gallery ; and that Mr. Gignoux’s “ Dismal Swamp” is very much 
admired here in the French Exhibition. Mr. Gambart, I am told, thinks 
of establishing an American Exhibition in London, next year. If so, 
pray induce both Mr. Gignoux and Mr. Church to reserve their new pic- 
tures for that opportunity. The “ Niagara” really had no sort of chance 
for justice in the Eastern desert to which it was sent for exhibition. If an 
American picture cannot be secured a place in the National Academy or 
in some West-End show-room, it had better be kept at home. With pic- 
tures, as with persons, the manner of introduction is almost decisive, of 
social destiny. 

And let me gladden the dramatic public by saying that Mrs. Hoey 
was looking better when I saw her in London, by “ fully 100 per cent.,” 
than when I last saw her on the boards of Wallack’s. She is now wan- 
dering upon a tour ; from which I doubt not she will return more fitted 
than ever to lead the ladyhood of the stage. The new plays of the sea- 
son here have been quite ordinary—the ‘‘ Merchant ot Venice” at .the 
Princess’s being the most noteworthy production, and that purely from 
the spectacular point of view. 

Of Music we have had a cataract, a deluge, a Crédit Mobilier ! Monster 
Concerts, morning concerts, double operas, cheap operas, oratorios, quar- 
tette meetings—words and space would fail me to describe,were I a living 
incarnation of Webster’s Dictionary, with rightof“ free manor” upon the 
columns of the Courier and Enquirer, the Tribune and the Times. So that of 
crotchets and quavers, as of many other and perhaps nobler things, I must 
for the present postpone consideration, subscribing myself meanwhile 
and always, yours most faithfully, Hamittoy. 


—— 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO CHERBOURG, 

The intelligence of the Queen's acceptance of the Emperor’s invitation 
was conveyed to Paris, on the afternoon of the 10th, by Count Persigny, 
who announced, however, that her Majesty would not be able to avail 
herself of the Emperor’s hospitality for more than one day. The Em- 
peror has given orders that every effort sball be made by the authorities 
at the military = of Cherbourg to receive Queen Victoria as becomes 
her rank. The Minister of Marine has despatched an order to change the 
inscription which had been already prepared for the dock which is to be 
inaugurated on this occasion. Admiral Hamelin has ordered tbat the 
name of Queen Victoria shall be inscribed by the side of the Emperor’s 
as having honoured by her presence the interesting ceremony. Count 
Persigny also took over intelligence that the Queen will be accompanied 
by the Duke of Malakhoff, Lords Derby and Malmesbury, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli ; and that the royal yacht will be attended by a brilliant gathering 
of the Royal Yacht Club squadron, and other English yacht clubs. 

The Emperor has selected the Ministers of Marine and War, Admiral 
Hamelin and Marshal Vaillant, to accompany him to Cherbourg. The 
Emperor and Empress will reside during their stay at Cherbourg on 
board the line-of-battle ship Bretagne, wherein the Queen of England will 
be sumptuously entertained. Her Majesty will sleep on board the royal 
yacht, where she will be visited immediately on her arrival, by the En - 
peror and Empress. The launches of both ships are being decorated 
gaily for carrying to and fro the illustrious party. 

Orders have been promulgated by the Lords of the Admiralty for 
the assembling of a squadron forthwith at Portsmouth to attend her 
Majesty to ne This squadron will consist of six sail of the line, 
six frigates, and a flotilla of the Queen’s acd the Admiralty’s steam 
yachts, comprising the following, the whole under the command of Ad- 
miral Lord Lyons, with Rear-Admiral Sir C. H. Fremantle as second in 
command :— Albert, 121, Capt. the Hon. F. Egerton, flag of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Lyons; Hannibal, 91, Capt. Chads, flag of Rear-Admiral 
Sir C. R. Fremantle ; Brunswick, 81 ; Orion, 91; Renown, 91 ; Caesar, 91 ; 

, 515 Arrogant, 47 ; Diadem, 32 ; Curagoa, 31; Racoon, 22; Ter- 
rible, 21; Valorous, 16; the Victoria and Albert, Capt. the Hon. J. Den- 
man ; the Fairy Royal tender ; the Osborne, Black Eagle, and Fire Queen 
Admiralty yachts ; and the Sprightly steam tender. 

It is by her Majesty’s exprexe wish and command that Admiral Lord 
Lyons commands in chief this squadron of honour, for which duty the 








i Albert, carrying his Lordehip’s flag, has arrived at Spithead. 


in female figures is commonly attributed to his good fortune in the pos- Militi 





AO aemg pm nah an. 97th a Whole 
Yrimean campaign.— ‘oronto, suddenly, Mr. C. Dunlevy, rietor 
also, Mr. 3. B. Bernard. At ff the 


years 

boat at the Isle of Wight, Major Hamilton, late of the li 
85, Aime Boupland, a celebrated naturalist, the friend 
nion of Humboldt in his famous Equinoctial ition. — At 
Maxwell, a retired British officer, who fi t in all the Welli 

nental cam At Edinburgh, Major-Gen. John Mi .—At Baroda, Bom. 
bay, of fever, Lieut. Lamont, 89th Regt.—At Guernsey, G. W. Robinson’ Es 
Captain H. M's 86th Regt—"At Tislington Hall, Derby, Sir Herbert Pitehey. 
’ Bart. 





Appointments. 


Co Grte Dame of the U. K. to A. Hutchin. 
the Bengal Civil Service (eldest son of the late Sir H. y 
ith remainder, in default of issue, to H. W. Lawrence. 
said A. H. Lawrence).—The Secretary of State for War, the 
Lord Stanley, the of Tweeddale, Viscount Mel. 
TWetherall,- Major Mg = G. 7 ga? Sir 
etherall, Major-Gen. Montgomerie, » Major-Gen. Hancoc 
. 8., Colonel Burlton, E.1.C. 8., and Colonel Tait, E. 1. C.8., raed 
Majesty’s Commissioners for iaquiring into the Organisation of the 
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‘almerston, and Lord wen, Lieut.-Gen. Sir P, 

Stovin, Cols. R. P. Douglas, J. A. Pipon, J. W. Patten, T. Gilpin, and R. Shafto 
A mmissioners for enqair into the organization of the 

J Esq., elected M.P. for wall, v. « Williams, Esq, 

tars, Se Cusack, M.D., President of the Ro: v of Sur, in Ire- 





land, to in ordinary in Ire! to her Majesty, in the room 
of Sir P. Crampton, dec—Andrew Smith, Esq., M.D., late Director-General of 


law-courts and the clabs that Sir Frederick Pollock, the Lord Chief Baron 
the Court of Exchequer, is about to retire, and to be succeeded by Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, the present Attorney-General. The report is con! ‘ohn Inglis, 
., H. M. Advocate for Scotland, to be Justice Clerk; C. Baillie, Esq., tobe 
H. Fo neg ; and D. Mure 


the Army Medical Department, to be a K.C.B.—A ramour has prevailed in the 
of 


, Esq., to be Solicitor-General for Scotland — 

yo * Copal Hopton resigned. it a stated that Sir St Lashingts a 
rms, ¥. . — 8 i 

succeed Sir J. Dodson in the Arches Court, ian 





Arup. 


The Royal Commission appointed to revise the Army Warrant of 1854 
has made its report, and one of the results will probably be the increase 
of the fixed establishment of general officers frem 234, the number settled 
by the commission of 1854, to 250. The immediate consequence will be 
the promotion of 26 colonels to the rank of major-general. The senior 
colonels down to Col. Young, h.-p. 5th Foot, will thus attain the rank of 
Major-Gen., and their promotions will leave vacant the offices of in: 
field officer of the London and Dublin recruiting districts, and the lient, 
colcies of the Coldstream Guards, 87th, 10th, 99th, and 83d Regts.— 
Among the invalided officers returned from India, the other day, we ob- 
serve the name of Col. Walker Hamilton, C.B., 78th Highlanders. The 
Colonel commanded the rear guard of Havelock’s army when he relieved 
Lucknow.—The 47th Foot leaves Portsmouth Garrison for Aldershott, 
and the 15th Foot leaves Aldershott for Portsmouth. 


War-Orrice, Juty 16.—In consideration of the eminent services of Major 
— _- James Ne mye G.C.B., ny mag at L i service, in the re 
cent o wos in , her Majest, n ous'y pleased to command 
that te be promoted to the rank of Lisetennnt Gensel. 78 

1st Drag Gds: Cor Gifford, 3d, to be Cor, v Moorsom, app to 100th Ft. 2a 
Drags: Cor Du Cane, to be Cor. 3d Lt Drags: Cor Nettles, to be Qmr, v Crab- 
tree, who retonh-p. 6th: Cor Orde to be Lt. 7th: Lt Brisco to be Capt, v 
Pedder, dec; Cor Hon U C Molyneux to be Lt; Cor Phillipson to be Lt. Mil 
Train; En Briggs to be Lt, v Toorbura, dec. 6th Ft: Maj Stratton to be Lt 
Col, v Bt-Col Barnes, dec; Capt Gore to be Maj; Lt O’Mansergh to be Capt; 
Lieutenant Harness permitted to retire by sale. 15th: Captain Richmond, 
98th, to be Captain, vy Scheberras, who exchanges; Ensign Heaton to be Lieut. 
18th: Lieutenant Coote to be Captain, v Forster, deceased; Ensign Daubeny 
to be Lt. 19th; Ea Burton to be Lt. 21st: To be Lts, Ens Grant and Boycott. 
22d: To be Lts, Ens Gibson, 49th; Harrison, 4ist. 44th: En Matthews perm 
to ret by sale. 47th: En Elwood to be Lt, v Dunne, whose prom canc. Toth: 
En Monteath to be Lt. 7ist: En Harris to be Lt, v Swainson, dec. 73d: Lt 
Hereford to be Capt, v Williams, dec. To be Lts: Ens Bayley, v Caldwell, dec; 
Miles, Pinckney, Sharp, and Farrington. 75th: Lt Cornwall, 84th, to be Lt, y 
White, who exc. 89th: Maj Philips to be Lt-Col, v Skynner, dec; Capt Thorp 
to be Maj; Lt Pering to be Capt; En Bishop tobe Lt. 100th: Staff-Surg of Sec 
Class W Barrett, MB, to be Surg. To be Assist-Surgs; Assist-Surg Liddard 
and Murray, MD, from Staff—Brevet. To be Cols; Lt-Cols Faddy, R A, and 
Harness, R E, and Law, 66th Ft. 


War-Orrics, Jory 13.—2nd Drag Gds: Cor J Mackenzie perm to res. 6th 
Drags: Cor O'Neill to be Lt. 13th Lt Drags: Lt Atkinson, 52d Ft, to be Lt, y 
Keyworth, who ex. Mill-Train: Lt Bass, 67th Ft, to be Lt, v Burslem, who ex. 
6th: Lt Powell to be Capt, v Taylor, who ret; Capt Holmes, h-p Unatt, tobe 
Capt, v Lee, ret on fp; Lt Parkinson to be Capt, v Holmes, who ret. sth: Lt 
Tarte, 31st, to be Lt. 11th: Bt-Lt-Col Pratt, h p 96th, to be Maj; Capt D’Oyly 
to be Maj, v Pratt, whoret; Lt Davies to be Capt; En Smyth to be Lt. 17th: Ea 
Hunt to be Lt, v Disbrowe,dec; En Moss to be Lt; Lt Berkley to be Aj. 18th: 
En Daubeny to be Lt. 19th: Lt Lloyd, 4th, to be Capt, v Cochrane, who ret. To 
be Lts: Ens Colclough, 62d, Smith, 32d. 22d: En Hardinge to be Lt. 24th: Ea 
Marsack, 46th, to be Lt. 3st: En. Tarte to be Lt. 35th: Lt Harris to Capt, 
v Le Grand, killed in act; En Payn to be Lt; En Laws, 16th, to be En. 38th: 
ya gry h-p, Unatt,to be Capt, v Bt-Maj Daniell, whose Bt Rk conv into 
Subst; Lt Elles to be Capt. v, Cocker, who ret. 53rd: Lt-Col Payn, h-p, Unatt- 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Brevet-Colonel W R Faber, who exchanges. 
54th: En Edwards to be Lt, v Schlotel, who ret. 62d: Arthur Lake, Gent, to 
be En. 67th: Lt Burslem, Mil Train, to be Lt, v Bass, who ex. Rifle Brigade: 
Lt Tryon to be Capt, v Brewster, who ret.—Brever. To be Cols: Lt-Col Kea 
nedy, A.Q.G. at Aldershot; Lt-Col Goodenough, C.B; and Bvt-Lt-Col Pratt, 11th; 
on Holmes, 6th, to be Maj and Lt.Col. To be Vols: Lt-Cols Mitchell, Elliott, 
and Moore, R M.— aa We omit the names of forty young gentlemen who have 
been favoured with Ensigncies, &c. 


Navp. 

Tue CHANNEL FLext.—The ships intended to form the Channel fleet 
will be brought forward immediately for commission. Rear-Admiral Sir 
C. H. Fremantle, K.C.B., one of the most active and deservedly popular 
in the service, is appoiated der-in-chief, and will forthwith hoist 
his flag at_Portsmouth on board the Duke of Wellington.—U. S. Gazelle. 








On the arrival of the Royal Albert, 121, at Spithead, Admiral Lord 
Lyons was visited by Sir John Pakington, and accompanied him on 4 
visit to the Queen at Osborne. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
atterwards visited Lord Lyons’s flag-ship.—Prince Alfred has returned 
to Alverbank from his Irish cruise in the Black Eagle. We observe that 
the young middy has begun to give dinner-parties.—The steamsbip 
Virago, 6, Capt. Dunn, has arrived in Plymouth Sound, from Monte- 
video.—The Scorpion, 6, at Chatham, is ordered to be removed to 
the Thames to be appropriated as a floating station fur the police. 
—An Indian letter-writer says that Peel’s Brigade is ordered down to 
Calcutta ; but that it is hemmed io by the matineers.—Lord Lyons, i0 
the Royal Albert, arrived at Gibraltar from Malta, on the 22nd ult. He 
is spoken of as likely to command the squadron which will escort her 
Majesty to Cherbourg.—The Ganges, 84, Alert, 17, and Calypso, 18, were 
at Callao, on the 27th ult.—Rear Admiral Lord Edward Russell, C.B., 
succeeds Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Montague Stopford, K.C.B., as Supe!- 
intendent of Malta Dockyard.—Capt. Caldwell, C.B., is offered the Flag 
Coy Rear-Admiral Fremantle as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Channel Fleet. Sbould he not be able to accept the appointment it will 
be offered to Capt. Rice.—Commander the Hon. F. A. Foley is to com- 
mand Coguette, v. H. C. Glyn, superseded at his own request.—Charles A. 
Pritchard (Paymaster) is to be Beoretary to Rear-Adm. Fremantle ; aud 
W. Ellis, Paymr to the Eagle. 


Roya. Manrves.—First Lieut Horsey to be Capt. v Gray, dec; Sec Lt Caryn 
to be First Lt; Gent Cad W R F Hopkins to be Sec Lt. Iu consequence of the 
retirement of Lt-Col. G. Elliot, Major Marsh to be Lt-Col. ; First Lt. Ellis to be 
Capt. ; Sec. Lt. Stirling to be First. 
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New Books. 

Reading Frans Grillparzer’s Tragedy of Sappho through the medium of 
@uido Sorelli’s Italian version, Byron pronounced it “superb and sub- 
lime””—an impression that seems extravagant after # perusal of it in our 
own tongue, as rendered therein by Mrs. Edda Middleton, and now laid 
pefore the public by Messrs. Appleton, in a most magnificent quarto, 
adorned by a most charming frontispiece. 

Constructed in the simplest form of the old Greek poets, with little in- 
eident, few characters, no episodes, scarcely an attempt to portray the 
manners that belong to another age, and a theme which, though never 
trite or obsolete, has been pretty well turned over by the writers of many 

tions—such a drama to be successful, demands superlative beauty 
of language and all-pervading tokens of a fervid imagination. Whether 
the former exists in the original, we cannot say; the latter breaks out 
only at intervals wide apart. 

The story of Sappho is soon told. On her return, victorious, from the 
Olympic Games, with her affianced lover Phaon, he—ungratefal wretch 
dhat he is—unsubdued by her beauty and divine gift of song, contrives to 
fall in love with one of her slave-girls. The passionate Sappho discovers 
Phaon’s infidelity ; and as an effectual means of thwarting it, orders her 

rival, Melitta, to be carried off from Lesbos to Chios. The hand- 

paid is shipped off accordingly ; but not precisely as poor Sappho in- 

tended ; for Phaon, suspecting the plot, substitutes himself for the agent of 

Sappho, and in brief elopes with Melitta. The young couple however are 

and brought back ; and the hapless heroine, finding that Phaon’s 

jove is irretrievably lost to her, resolves to abjure this mere human 

affection, and devote herself to the immortal gods. Lyre in hand, she leaps 

from the promontory, whereof Lempriere’s Dictionary speaketh, and so 

much hath been said and sung. This finale, familiar as it is, is finely con- 
eeived and powerfully worked out. 

Itremains only to notice how the American authoress handles the measure 
of blank verse, so fatally facile to the many. On the whole, she masters 
the secret of ite rhythm ; and her versification is for the most part smooth 
and easy. The exceptions however are very numerous, and in many in- 
sances altogether unaccountable. Thus we have the proper name, Melit- 
ia, used indiscriminately, with the accent on the second syllable : 

Canst thou, Melitta, recollect that day? 
which is correct ; or on the first and last, as in the response subjoined : 
Did I not see thee now 
Toy with Melitta? 
Melitta! Ah, yes! 


which is preposterous. So also with the use of the common word, mis- 
tress, about the pronunciation of which there can hardly be a misappre- 
hension : why should we have it both ways? 

My mistress, why in gloom dost thou remain? 


Yes, my mistress. “I' is but a moment since. 

Yon are aware that the exigencies of the metre are imperative, save with 
reference to the optional addition of a mute syllable at the end of a line. 
Otherwise the march is orderly, and forbids the misplacing of an accent. 
It may not be disturbed, without a painful jarring upon theear. Thus, 
take the line on page 8: 

Yes, friends ! Hear the fond secret of my life, 
which, to be rhythmical, requires the unsonorous little article, the, to be 
dwelt upon with ridiculous force. Nor is this all. On page 19, we read 
the pleasant injanction to Phaon : 

Of Sappho’s hospitality enjoy the right, 
which bothers a critical ear exceedingly. What a pity that it was not a 
hospital, to which he was bidden, for then the metre would not have 
halted. Try it: 

Of Sappho’s hospital enjuy the right. 

Passing by an occasional slip of the grammatical pen, we must quote 
one more curious instance of the mistake writers make, in supposing that 
blank verse consists simply in chopping up prose into chunks of ten syl- 
lables in length. At page 33, we find: 

Oh, leave me !— 


Not I indeed. No mercy 
Can I show thee. 


Wow the first line (for, though subdivided, it is meant to be complete,) 
isan excruciating one ; albeit you may count up on your fingers, and 
allow that it contains the requisite ten syllables. For, to make it verse 
at all, you must lean hard upon the first syllable of “ indeed,” and the 
last of mercy!’ Either sense or sound are wofully ill-treated, as it 
stands. 

We dwell upon these points—and we might extend our warnings, by 
farther example—because there is so much slip-shod blank verse written 
in these days, especially by would-be dramatists. It is more grateful to 
quote the best extract we can cull from the joint labours of the German 
original and the American translator. Phaon is thus contemptuously 
and deservedly set down by his quondam mistress, when she is on the 
point of closing her career. 

Sarrno. Thinkst thou that Sappho hath become so poor, 
As to have need of gifts trom one like thee p~ 
That which is mine 1 snail ere long possess. 
Paaon. Hear me but once! On, Sappho! - 
SarPHo. Touch me not! 
I am henceforth devoted to the Gods. 
Puaon. If ere with loving eyes thou didst behold— 
Rarrno. Thyu 5) st of thiugs forever past and gone. 
I sought for thee—and I have found myself. 
Thou couldst not understand my heart. Farewell! 
On firmer ground than thee my hopes must rest, 
Puaon. And dost thou hate me now? 
Sarrno. 


To love—to hate! 
Is there no other feeling? Thou wert dear, 
And art so still—and so shalt ever be, 
Like to some pleasant fellow-traveller, 
Whom accident hath brought a little way 
In the same bark, until the goal be reached, 
When parting, each pursues a different road : . 
Yet often, in some strange and distant land, 
Remembrance will recall that traveller still. 

This is the nearest approach to the “superb and sublime” that we can 
Perceive. If it do not quite reach that eminence, it has a good human 
moral in it. 

Two thousand octavo pages, and in small type and double columns! 
What an overwhelming mass! Shall we wade through it in order to 
fpeak consci-ntiously of its claims upon your notice? This can hardly 
be expected, seeing that the work before us is A Cyclopedia of Commerce 
aid Commercial Navigation, edited by Mr. J. Smith Homans, and published 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Yet is there much more, very far more, 
in it than mere statistical and tabular returns, than dry records of trade 
and mercantile operations, than treatises on exchange, or tret, or tariff. 
The history of Commerce is the history of Civilization, and is insepara- 
bly connected with national development and individual worth. To 
‘ell its wonderful tale well and accurately is therefore no mean achieve- 
ment ; nor can avy, save the shallowest persons, say that they have no 
interest in the story. In this instance, there is the strongest presumption 
that the work is complete and trustworthy, because it comes before the 
public with the stamp of a writer and compiler, who is an authority in 
these matters. Mr. Homans is the editor of the Bankers’ Magazine, which 
thows his peculiar bent ; he has also been appointed Corresponding Se- 
sretary of the N. Y. Chamber of C » which shows the esteem in 
Which he is held by the men best able to test his worth in this live. 
Could we say more in favour of his voluminous compendium ?—The 








Maps and Engravings are not quite in keeping with the text. The for- 
mer amount to nil ; the latter are few, and capriciously selected. 


Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, has come out, in London, as an author— 
but, we believe, sorely against his will. A note from himself to the 
Times tells the public how the sixpenny pampblet, bearing his name, got 
into circulation ; and among our literary extracts elsewhere will be 
found a general review ofit. Bell’s Life in London is by this episode stir- 
red up to fiercer abuse of Mr. Rarey ; and thus does he put in a rejoinder, 
addressing the editor of the journal first-named. 

Sir,—On my return from Paris, after an absence of 10 days, my atten- 
tion has been drawn to several letters which have appeared in the news- 
papers respecting the bond as to secrecy given by my subscribers at the 
time ofertry. I beg now to inform them, through the medium of your 
widely circulated paper, that I at once and entirely release them from the 
penalty attached to it, and sincerely regret that what was merely de- 
signed as a protection to myself should a been the cause of dissatis- 
faction to any of my pupils. As to the pamphlet which has been so ex- 
tensively circulated in London, without my knowledge or consent, it 
was written by me three = ago, immediately upon the discovery of 
my system, and contains but a meagre and imperfect description of it as 
now practised by me. It was printed for private circulation in my native 
State of Ohio, and I believe is perfectly unknown in New York and the 
other cities of the United States, as I never gave lessons on my system 
except in Ohio and Texas, where I passed a length of time experimenting 
on wild horses, mules, &c. I do not believe that any book that ever was 
written can teach this system so well and fully as an hour’s lesson with 
personal observation. conclusion, I beg to state that I never instruc- 
ted any person either in America or Europe, without making them sign 
a bond, under a penalty, not to divulge it, and that the only copies of 
my pamphlet ever before the world were those given to each of my pu- 
pils in America, when they received their instruction. I remain, &c., 

Tattersall’s, July 5. J. 8, Rarer. 





Hine Avts. 

We rarely make extracts from Blackwood, because we know that many 
of our readers are in the regular receipt of that periodical. The July 
number contains, however, such an amusing quiz of John Rygkin, and 
that clever and wayward critic has figured so often in these columns, 
that we cannot resist the temptation of transferring to them now 


MR, DUSKY’S OPINION ON ART. 
“T am a blessed Glendoveer ; 
Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear.” 
Rejected Addresses. 

It is quite clear that the Glendoveer of the above couplet was commis- 
sioned to deliver to the world a divine message about art. I argue thus 
on account of the air of absolute and uncompromising authority with 
which he announces the conditions of his teaching, Art being a subject on 
which two opinions ought not to be permitted. To the culpable neglect 
with which this high commissioner from the Court of Nature was proba- 
bly treated by the vain and self-sufficient artists of the time, is chiefly to 
be attributed the lamentable state of Art in general, and Painting in par- 
ticular, up to eight or ten years ago, when I took up the subject. Since 
then I am happy to observe that all artists gifted with any degree of 
talent, and all the public possessing the slightest measure of judgment or 
reflection, have followed the paths I have so clearly indicated. Of course, 
as very few artists possess any talent whatever, and the great body of the 
os is, and must long continue to be, utterly deficient in the qualities 

have mentioned, both the authors of fine worksand those who patronise 
and admire them must expect to remain in a minority conspicuously 
small. But let them be comforted ; for as in the stillness and splendour 
of a summer’s evening, when the golden torrents rushing from their foun- 
tains in the west, bathe the sky up to the zenith, where commences that 
pale green which heralds the approach of twilight, the chirpings of a 
few grasshoppers resound ehrilly amid the glittering grass, while whole 
armies of sensual caterpillars, mutely feeding on leaf and flower, crawl 
unheeded ; so, by perpetual self-assertion, and utter contempt of all an- 
tagonistic sentiment, may the prophets of Art and their disciples secure 
to themselves, even among the undiscerning, a share of attention immea- 
surably greater than their mere numbers or consideration would entitle 
them to claim. 

Without affecting any diffidence which in me would be transparent 
yy or any misgivings as to any opinion I have ever delivered, yet 

find it necessary to be cautious in wielding, as I annually do, the 
trenchant weapon of irresponsible criticism, lest, in its whirlwind evola- 
tions, it might haply lop alimb from come humble but trusty follower. 
It grieved me much to find that a sin.le word of censure uttered by me 
some years ago, and which, though perfectly just, was too keen and 
searching for the sensitive nature of the artist whose work I was criticis- 
ing, had the effect of causing him to abandon painting as a profession, and 
to revert to his original calling of an oil-and-colour man, in which I hear 
he is realising a moderate competence. Excellent, therefore, as it is to 
have a giant’s strength, it will be easily understood how cautious I must 
be in the exercise of the perilous gift ; and wheu I refrain from noticing 
a picture in which I find nothing to praise, it is either because I am un- 
willing utterly to crush and destroy a painstaking though erring artist, 
or else because, the painter being a personal friend, I preter gently cor- 
recting him in the privacy of social converse to publicly gibbeting him. 
By these remarks I wish to guard against the imputation of hesitating in, 
or shrinking from, the formation of decided opinion on the merits of any 
picture that ever was painted, which Iam always ready to accomplish 
at the shortest notice, my conclusions being generally directly opposite 
to those which would be arrived at by most other persons, or, in other 
words, by those less confident than myself in their own infallibility, 

The first thing that strikes me, in the work of the present year, is, that 
though all other seasons and times of the day are reproduced in land- 
scape (except the pitch dark of a winter’s night, which it would be dif- 
ficult for any one, in the present state of art, to place satisfactorily on 
canvass), yet that particular state of the atmosphere which exists in the 
months of August from about five miautes before two to about twent, 
minutes after, when the sun’s sultry and lavish splendour is tinged wit 
some foreboding of his decline, and when Nature is, as it were, taking 
her siesta, is nowhere sought to be conveyed. I thought, on first look- 
ing at a small picture in the east room of the Academy, that this hiatus 
had been filled up ; but, on further study, I perceived that the picture in 
question had been painted rather earlier (avout five-and-twenty mioutes 
before two is the time I should assign to it), and is therefore deficient in 
many of the chief characteristics of the remarkable period I allude to. 
How comes it, too, that, amid all the rendering of grass and flowers, 
there is not a single dandelion—a flower which has often given to me, 
no less than to Wordsworth, “ thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears ;”’ nor a group of toadstools, which can give interest to a fore- 
groand else bald and barren ; nor, among the minute studies of insects, 
a daddy-long-legs, swaying delightedly across the path, and dancing to 
inaudible music, as the mid-day zephyr waves the slender fabric of his 
goseamer home. I am surprised, too, to find (so far as my survey has 
enabled me to note) that there are nowhere any frogs, though every ar- 
tist who painted out of doors in the first warm days of spring must have 
heard their choral music from the neighbouring ditches. The old he- 
ralds, speaking of the manner of the frog’s holding his head, talk of the 
pride and dignity, or, as they phrase it, * the lording” of frogs, aud gave 
them a@ place in heraldry ; and their ideas are generally valuable to 
artists, and worth studying, both for their literal exactness and their al- 
legorical significance. Let us have some frogs next year. 

o. 18.—** A Man Washing his Hands” (J. Prig). A step in the right 
direction. The painting of the naii-brush, showing where friction has 
worn away and channelled the bristles in the middle, is especially good. 
But how comes it that. the nail-brush haviog been evidently made use of, 
the water in the basin is still pellucid, with no soap apparent, either su- 
perficially or in solution? This oversight I should not bave expected in 
so clever an artist. Even granting clearness to the water, the pattern 
of the bottom of the basin visible through it is of a different character 
from the exterior of the vessel, which is not the case in any specimen of 
that particular delf which has come under my notice. 

No. 24.—This is directly imitative both of Titian and George Cruik- 
shank, with Smith’s handling, and a good deal of Brown’s manner. 

No. 29.—As I told this artist last year, he is deficient in fullness of 
form and looseness of texture. He should, therefore, for some years, 
paint nothing but mops of various colours (without the handles), which 
would give him woulliness and rotundity. On the other hand, the painter 
of No. 32 has too much of these qualities, with too little firmaess in his 
darks ; and1 sbould recommend him, as a counteracting influence, to 
study only blocks of coal—nut the common coal (which is too dall), but 
the Kennel or candle coal—a perseverance in which practice he will find 
attended by the happiest results. 





“The Nativity.”—This is nearly perfect. The infant, which at first 
appears to be wearing a broad-brimmed straw-hat, is distinguished by a 
peculiar halo, in which there is no trace of servile imitation of those ab- 
surd pretenders known as the old masters. Thonghtless and superficial 
observers have objected to the angel holding the lantern, as an office in- 
consistent with the dignity of the angelic nature saying, too, that the 
act has some officiousness, since the lantera might have e placed on 
the ground or hung on a nail. For my own part, I consider the idea 
eminently happy, and if one of the other angels had been represented as 
ae the candle with her fingers, my admiration would have been 
complete, 

No. 40.—The sky is weak und heavy, the distance too hazy, the 
middle distance absurd, and the foreground like a cartload of bricks 
ready for use. However, on the whole, I consider this the leading pic- 
ture of the year. 

No. 501.—-I was nearly overlooking this picture, which at first sight 
seemed unworthy of notice, when a second glance showed me what I con- 
ceive to be the print of a man’s shoe in the dust of the high-road in the 
corner of the foreground. This little incident gives poetry to the whole 
composition, and is quite equal to the memorable invention of Defoe, 
when he makes Robisson Crusoe discover the print of a foot in the sand. 
The shoe, a hobnailed one, evidently belongs to the owner of the little 
white-walled cottage in the middle distance, the smoke from whose chim- 
ney curls bluely upwards against a sky which has in itself nothing re- 
markable, but which the late J. M. W. Turner would have filled with 
magnificent cloud-forms of grandest outline nod miraculous colour. One 
feels at once that the wearer of that shoe was one of our conscripts, fight- 
ing our battles against the barren swamp and the dull clod, and that, 
toilworn and carewora, he passed, in his victorious march, up that dusty 
road, to the domestic haven where rest, if not glory, awaited him. 


“ There were his young barbarians all at play ; 
There was their Saxon mother—he their sire, 
Sweating to make a rich man’s holiday.” 


It reconciles me in great measure to the inequalities of the gifts of for- 
tune, and to the necessity that almost seems to exist for a class which 
take on itself the mental labour of the world, when I consider that we 
derive from thence the clements of purest pathos in art. 

No. 520.—* Venus and Adonis” Ob. Corum, R.A.)—The great charm 
for me in this picture is the total absence of all sensual imagination in 
its treatment. The goddess, purified from all taint of earth-born paseion, 
with the immortal light of divine friendship beaming in her lustroes 
eyes, invites the reluctant youth to seat himself bes'de her on the glow- 
ing couch of amaranths and asphodels (with some gentianella and one 
or two ragged robins skillfully introduced), which have sprung respon- 
sively to the pressure of her roseate feet ; while, in the distance, the fa- 
tal boar is seen whetting against the trunk of a blackthorn in full bles- 
som the remorseless tusks which are shortly to be imbrued in the stream 
of the boy’s young life. A similar purity of thought distinguishes the 
“ Susannah and the Elders,” by the same artist, and quite marks a new 
epoch in art. The Elders, grave men, of most reverend appearance, ap- 
proach the beautiful woman in her bath, evidently for the purpose of 
studying the flowing outline of ber form and the delicate articulations 
of her joints (the ankles are especially well drawn). Lovers of exalted 
art, they come, with words of courteous greeting on their lips, to study 
in leisure and privacy the combinations of lines and gradations of flesh- 
colour with which Nature in her most perfect efforts delights to exerciee 
the reasoning powers of man ; while the matron, “clothed on in chas- 
tity,” calmly awaits their coming. The “ Satyrs and Nymphs Dancing,” 
by the same hand, is equally removed from the gross impurity which the 
subject would have derived from the licentious Poussin, and the hideous 
immorality of a modern quadrille. “ Potiphar’s Wife” is another illus 
trious instance of the power of Mr. D. Corum to give new life to old sub- 
jects. The wife of the great Egyptian noble holds in her hand a roll of 
papyrus covered with specimens of early Egyptian art, to which she seeks 
to direct Joseph’s attention (by the by, the style of these drawings, espe- 
cially the main in profile with two eyes, belongs to the time of the later 
Pharaohs, and not to the pre-Mosaic period) ; but without success, for the 
youth, in whose countenance the struggle between curiosity and bashfal- 
ness is exhibited in a very remarkable manner, turns resolutely away 
from his kind instructress. Altogether the treatment of the whole of 
these works reminds me strongly of the manner of Fra Furitano. 

No. 603.—I formerly had some slight hopes of this artist, and eonse- 
quently bestowed on him a word or two of advice. But as he seems sys 
tematically to defy every principle I have ever laid down, and obstinate- 
ly to ignore eyery opinion I have ever enunciated, his whole method has 
of course become hopelessly and irredeemably vile, and his works are in 
painting what ribaldry is in literature. 

No. 650.—This artist had better go without delay to Venice. He will 
find in one of the vaults of one of the churches there (I forget which) a 

icture without a name, but which I know to be an indubitable Paul 

eronese. The whole composition is fine ; but I would particularly note 
the third hair from the top in the right whisker of the cat in the corner, 
the painting of which is very precious. This he should study in a reve- 
rential spirit, and I will answer for the result. 

“ The Dead Stonebreaker.”-—On nothing have I ever insisted more 
strongly than on the absolute necessity of painting altogether in the open 
air, with all the accessories of the scene that are to be transferred to the 
canvass actually present ; and here I am happy to see an illustration of 
the good effect of following my advice. I have no doubt that this pie- 
ture was painted strictly under these conditions. Ribald critics ma 
perhaps object that, as atmospheres of that extreme purpleness (as if mul- 
berry-juice were substituted for the ordinary vehicle) are very rare, and 
that as the mere work of the picture must have occupied several weeks, 
these infrequent opportunities must have extended over a great length 
of time, during which the deceased stonebreaker would have become a 
skeleton, while the weasel could scarcely be expected to remain so long 
looking at the body. Nevertheless I adhere entirely to my opinion ; 
and I am thus reminded of one particular count of the heavy indictment 
I tormerly brought against that perverter of nature and impostor in art, 
Claude Lorraine. I pointed out that in a picture of his in the National 
Gallery, the shadows of two different objects are falling in opposite diree- 
tions; and this I noted as a blemish, or rather one amid a mass of ble- 
mishee. I now perceive that this was owing to the fact that, for once, 
Claude was honestly studying from nature out of doors; aid being ab- 
sorbed in his miserable work (for the absorption of the artist in his ef- 
forts by no means depends on their value), he did not perceive that the 
sun, which was on his left hand when he began to paint in the morning , 
had gone round to hia right before he left off, and consequently threw 
the shadows in the opposite direction. This is the only occasion on which 
I have ever found it necessary to alter an opinion I had once expressed ; 
and I freely admit that what [ formerly censured I now consider the sole 
merit to be found in this painter’s numerous works, and he is entitled to 
80 a posthumous fame as my approval in this solitary instance can 
confer. 

No. 902.—A fine example of what may be called the botanico-geolo- 
gico-astronomico style of art. Here the primeval masses of the old red 
sandstone, the granitic boulders, which, ere they became fixed for ever, 
hissed in fierce fusion round the sweltering materials of the chaotic 
globe, the grey slate, the gneiss, the feldspar, and the gypsum, lend their 
multiform variety of outline to the harmonious forms of the foreground ; 
while, in the coal-strata of the extreme distance, methinks I can — 
the faint impress of ferns and other vegetable deposits. Note the fossil 
tooth of the mastodon in the centre as particularly precious, finely re- 
lieved as it is against the leatherly texture of the wing of the pterod- 
actyle. These superb combinations of the dwdal forms of the earth are 
clothed in lavish magnificence with all known and possible specimens of 
herbaceous life, from the stupendous Wellingtonia to the small celandine 
of our native fields ; while over all are set-the sentinel stars, Orion and 
the Pleiades, which shed over the dawn of creation the same sweet in- 
fluences that still gild its decline. The naturalist may study this picture 
with profit, only second to that derivable from a knowledge of the works 
of the late J. M. W. Turner, expounded by myself. Still there are some 
natural features not to be found in European landscape, of which I la- 
ment the absence. I should therefore recommend the artist to spend the 
summer on the top of the Peter Bott Mountain, while he may get a sui- 
table foreground in the rich autumnal eplendours of the tracklees South 
American forests ; and may, on his return, paint in the less important 
details from the Botanical Gardens in the Regent’s Park. I wish him a 
pleasant trip, a stout heart, walking-stick, aud pair of shoes. 

“ Red-deer,” by Landseer.—I have already told Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur, that as she has not yet satisfactorily proved to me that she can 
paint a man’s face, it is a delusion to suppose that she paints horees ; 
they are merely trotting bodies of horses ; so I tell Landseer, that as he 
has never (that I am aware of) painted a porcupine, it is a popular fal- 
lacy to suppose that he can paint red-deer. He merely paints their 
horas, hoofs, and hides. 

I have now given the public all that it is necessary for them to know, 





and more than they can appreciate, of my decisions on the Art of this 
year. The above pictures are all that I have had leisure te look at, 
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ot having seen them, would not prevent me 


t jen, no doubt, coarse and dirty, but it was always 
both genuine and infinitely amusing. Some admirable specimens are 
the Law Review. most celebrated is quoted from the Times, 
and we are glad to have an opportunity of giving the true version of one 
of ttiest speeches ever made, and which has ly enough been 
robbed of its best point. A man being convicted of bigamy, the follow- 
versation took place :— 

Olerk of Assize_—What have you to say why judgment should not be passed 
upon according to law? 

Prisoner. Well. my Lord, ny ne took ~ with a hawker, and ran away five 
years ago, and I’ve never seen her since, I married this other woman last 






against the hawker, 
you would have instructed your —— to sue in the Ecclesiastical Courts for a 
divorce a mensd hat would have cost you £200 or £300 more. 
you would have had to 
y 

at have been opposed in all its stages in both Houses of Parliament ; 

or you Would be nd about £1,000 or £1,200. You will 
ey ub ae Ont sete had a thousand farthings of your own in the 
world ; but, prisoner, that makes no difference. Sitting here as a British judge, 
it is my duty to tell you that this is not a country in which there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. 

It is an almost incredible proof of human stupidity, that the story is 
usually told without the words which we have italicized. We could 
easily fill columns with specimens of Sir William Maule’s wit, but we 
must be content with a very few. They will be but imperfectly appre- 
ciated by those who did not know the man. The upper part of his face 
cca hesh was beautifully formed, and gave a wonderful impression of 
compressed apo and clearness. His mouth was large, sensual and 
half open ; his gruff and rather elaborate utterance was attended with a 
physical effort which made the intellectual facility of the speaker all the 
more apparent, and the gravity of his tone and manner gave great force 
to the eg of the humour of what he said. The following are 
a few of the Mauliana which survive amongst the Bar, and 
which deserve collection far better than most things of the same kind. 

A drunken witness leaving the box blurts out, “My Lord, I never 
eared for anything but women and horseflesh !” Mr. Justice Maule—“ Oh, 
you never cared for anything but women and horseflesh? Then I advise 
you to go home and make your will, or, if you have made it, put a codi- 
oil to it, and direct your executors, as soon as you’re dead, to have you 
flayed, and to have your skin made into side saddles, and then, whatever 
happens, you will have the satisfaction of reflecting that, after death, 
some part of you will be constantly in contact with what, in life, were 
the dearest objects of your affection.” A man being tried for sheep 
cae. evidence was given that he had been seen washing tripe. The 
counsel for the Crown, in examining the witness, observes with ill-timed 
delicacy, ‘‘ He was washing bowels?” “ Yes, sir.””—“ The bowels of an 
animal, t sup ?” «Yes, sir.” The counsel sitsdown. Justice Maule: 
“ Pray, was it a wren’s stomach?” A barrister opened a case somewhat 
confusedly. The Judge interrupts him. “ I wish, Mr.—, you would 
put your facts in some order ; chronological order is the best, but I am 
not . Any order — like—alphabetical order.” The most 
ebaracteristic, however, of all such stories are those which refer to the 
frony with which he would occasionally tax the powers of country ju- 


‘The learned counsel is perfectly right in his law, there is som 
Se that point ; but he’s a lawyer, and you're not, ; t 
alate metas by come evidence, 00 T'll tell on Sap, Fp 


swore they saw ay oo 
cept it, and six others swore they heard him say he J —y ye 


not seen him since, and he said he rather 
was not his writing, why there’ 
it was not, and fs what Mr. —— meen in this case ne nee that 
The following, with which we must conclude, was among bis latest 
ces. A very stupid jury were called upon to convict a man 
oa the plainest evidence. A previous conviction was proved against 
him, by the uction of the usual certificate and by the evidence of the 
man who had had him in charge. The judge summed up at great 
He told the jury that the certificate was not conclusive ; that 
the question was entirely for them ; that policemen sometimes told lies, 
and much else of the same kind, concluding as follows :—“ And, gentle- 
men, never forget that you are a British jury, and, if you have any rea- 
sonable doubt on your minds, God forbid that the prisoner should not 
have the benefit of it.” The jury retired, and were twenty minutes or 
more before they found out that the judge had been laughing at them, 
= made up their minds that the identity was proved.—Critique on 


a 


Witt-Maxixe anp War-Maxtva.—A case is now waiting the decision 
of the House of Lords, which shows in a very remarkable manner the 
extraordinary influence which the vicissitudes of war may exercise upon 
the welfare and fortunes of families. It will be recollected that a most 
| and distinguished officer, Col. George Carpenter, C.B., of the 

ist Regt., fell on the memorable field of Inkermann when leading the 
ams pee of the Second Brigade of the Second Division. Col. 
Garpenter was the only son of a distinguished Indian general, and he 
himself had an only son, the present Capt. Carpenter of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers (who was seriously wounded at the battle of the Alma.) Col. 
Carpenter left also a widow, the present Mrs. George Carpenter, who 
accompanied her hasband and son to the Crimea. Gen. Carpenter sur- 
vived his son but a very short time, and he died, leaving by his will 
(made many years ) property amounting to nearly half-a-million 
aterling to his son, Col. Carpenter, but which will he was unable to al- 
ter after the death of his son, being at the time nearly ninety years of 
age. The General left, also, an annuity of £2000 a year to his widow, 
and after his death he gave the principal sum set apart to Col. Carpenter 
for life, and after his death to any children that he might leave, but in 
ease of his son dying before his mother, then to other persons. Under 
these circumstances the jegel question bas arisen on this part of the will, 
that as Col. Carpenter died in the lifetime of his mother, the annuitant, 
the parties claim the property in virtue of the gift over, and commenced 
proceedings in Chancery, contend that Capt. Carpenter, the testa- 
tor’s grandson, can take nothing, as the bequest had lapsed in eonse- 
quence of his father’s death, The Master of the Rolls, however, taking 
an enlarged and enlightened view of the question, held that there was 
an absolute gift to the child of Col. Carpenter, it clearly having been 
the intention of the testator to benefit his son's children. We trust there 
is no chance of the decision of Sir John Romilly being reversed, because, 
if go, the practical effect of this romance of the late war will be the dis- 
herison of a son and mother, in consequence of the death on the field of 
battle of a gallant busband and father. Should this contingency happen, 
it pny yd ar to conceive a case of greater hardship, arising cqually 
from the calamities of war and the uncertainty of English jurisprudence, 
or one more entitled to the sympathies of that country which this race 
of soldiers has served so devotedly and so well.— United Service Gazetle. 


Pears at Jeppurau Monastery.—David L, restorer of the magnificent 
abbey, introduced horticulture at his castle of Jedburgh, where he had 
agarden. There are yet many orchards in and about the town, indeed 
almost every = capable of being planted seems to have been occupied 
in this way. e eo orchard belonged to the monastery; but 
there were, and still are, various other gardens or orchards on the same 
range of ground, extending down the river to the foot of the town. Gar- 
dens have also extended a great way on the north and west of the town, 
many of the trees still remaining. So famed were the gardens of the 
town for their produce, that “ Jethart ag par excellence, were fre- 
quently cried, at no very remote period, in the streets of London ; and it 
was not uncommon to hear in the streets of Newcastle-on-Tyne the cry 
“ fine Jethart Burgundy pears.” The crier, it is thought, meant 
ooo De variety said to have been introduced by the Romans, and, though 

somewhat liable to canker, still one of the finest pears in the 
lund. The remains of the old pear-trees are fast disappearing. Within 
the last thirty years there remained some very aged specimens of the 
Lammas, Bonchrétien, and a few still continue to bear well. The Bon- 
ehrétien, Longueville, and autumn Bergamont, are the finest of the old 





the | Germany, in 1813, a German or Polish gi 


trees, The ancient variety of the 





st, if it were it or necessary. On the | of the town, is now unknown in France and Belgium. There are still 
of this year decidedly in advance of those of | two or three trees of the Longueville remaining in the gardens of the 
is predecessor, which I attribute to my annual | town, one of which, thought to be the oldest, is still to be eeen in the 
not that, after diligent study of this little bro- er Baten, About fifty years ago the tree was very large, but then 
will be manifested next summer. beginning to fall into decay from extreme age. Nearly cme, Mn 
——— seri ciate feng enn, vs oe os ao 
sent out a n oung w excellen' 
c {OURS OF THE BENCH. day, man; ote see eal ing 15 ounces. It is now in the last stage of 
Itisa turn to the consideration of Sir William Maule’s | decay. high winds 


1856 overthrew three of the warden’s _ 
trees, believed to be about 700 years old, leaving only one of the kind 
standing in the garden of the convent. The warden’s and worrycarl 
pees seem to have been extensively cultivated by the monks. It is pro- 

that they were used: by them in making a beverage like perry, and 
as Vv and articles of food at a period when the means of life 
were scanty. The worrycarl especially is unfit for eating when taken 
from the tree, but when kept for months and boiled makes an excellent 
dish. There were also lately several fine old specimens of the Grey Au- 
chen, a pair in high repute as table fruit. A few of the new continental 
varieties of succeed well on standards, such as Marie Louise, Napo- 
leon, &c., oni ore successfully cultivated in the Anna nursery, produc- 
ing fine fruit. There is also a plum-tree peculiar to Jedburgh, of great 
excellence, little inferior to the greengage, and very productive. It has 
been, it is said, recently introduced into the experimental gardens of 
Edinburgh and London. The orchards contained many sorts of apple- 
trees, now little known, having been superseded by new varieties. There 
are at present no old trees of this kind, as even the robust seldom attain 
more ‘han 150 or 200 years.—Jeffrey’s History of Roxburghshire. 





Jamminc-1n anp Breakryc-Ovt.—An outline of this remarkable acci- 
dent appeared in the Albion of last week ; but the particulars are very 
curious, and are thus stated by a London paper of the 4th inst—‘“ A 
most disastrous accident, involving the wreck of two vessels and a serious 
loss of property, happened at the entrance of the East India Docks, 
Blackwall, on Saturday week. The mishap took place shortly after high 
water, between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, and being spring 
tides, there was rather an unusual amount of business in docking and 
undocking ships and crafts. The Blenheim, Result, and another large ves- 
sel were hauled out ; and at = top foe the tide the — Say te 
packet ship Southampton, drawing 21 feet 9 inches, was takenin. Captain 
Tait, the y fone had just succeeded in the safe docking of the South- 
ampton, wien his attention was drawn to the position of two vessels in the 
lock just within the gates, and which evidently had got jammed. They 
were the brig Ocean, Holland master, of Shoreham, bound to Swansea, 
with a cargo of copper ore, and the collier brig Lustre, Williams, of and 
from Shields, laden with 350 tons of coals. The Ocean had been hauled 
into the lock on the east side, and had nearly got out of the lock, her 
bow being abreast of the gates, when the Lustre came in from the river, 
and in pro ing up the lock and passing the Ocean, they became 
jammed. moment their situation was ascertained, every poseible 
means were at once taken with a view of getting them clear. The Great 
Republic tug steamer, a very powerful vessel, which was passing down 
the river at the time, was at once hailed, and a hawser being laid out 
from the Lustre, steam was put on to haul her out back into the river, 
while all the available hands in the dock with several hawsers applied 
an inward purchase on the Ocean, in order to get her more in, free from 
the collier. Their united exertious, however, proved utterly fruitless, 
hawser after hawser, yielding to the immense strain put on. By that 
time, although brief, the tide had comparatively much fallen, and the 
Lustre having a considerable bilge, being an old built-vessel, settled, 
making the “jam” greater, and both vessels became immovable. Their 
destruction appearing inevitable, every despatch was used in endeavour- 
ing to lighten them of their cargoes, and am | down their topmarts, 
— , &c. For this purpose several of the large ships in the dock 

ent their crews, and worked with extraordinary energy. As the tide 
receded, however, the position of the ships became more critical. The 
collier, with her heavy cargo of coals, careened over on the starboard 
side of the Ocean, crushing her bulwarks and beams, and resting, as it 
were, upon her, rendered her condition, if possible, more hopeless. A 
large number of the bags of ore, forming the Ocean’s cargo, were got out, 
and as it was apparent that she would fill on the return of the tide if the 
position of the collier was not altered, some 30 or 40 empty puncheons 
were put down into her hold in order to assist in floating her. The work 


on | of discharge and dismantling the vessels went on during the night, but 


on the flowing of the tide it was discovered that both vessels sus- 
tained such oe oe they filled ; indeed, the Ocean appeared to have 
become a wreck, buoyancy of the empty puncheons having forced up 
the deck. It was not until Thursday that the workmen succeeded in 
clearing the lock and opening the navigation. Both the vessels, of course, 
have become perfect wrecks. Unfortunately for the company there is 
only one entrance to the East India Dock.” 





Prince Josern Pontatowsxi.—There was in the time of the old wars, 
in the days of Napoleon L, a camp anecdote current among French and 
German soldiers, which is now perhaps almost, if not quite forgotten ; 
for we do not think bistory’s muse has condescended to keep the record, 
though it relates to no less a perso: than Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
nephew of the last King of Poland, a brave general in the French 5 
and a great favourite with Napoleon. During the French eampaign in 

psy used frequently to come to 
the camp to cast nativities, and tell soldiers their fortunes. One day 
Poniatowski came upon a group listening to the sybil, and he chid them 
for their superstition. The gipsy looked up, gazed steadily at him for 
some moments, and then told him that from the lines in his physiognomy 
she eived that it was his fate to die an “ elster,” which word signifies 
in an,a magpie. The prince ridiculed a prediction so little in cha- 
racter with a soldier engaged in a hot campaign, and rode away. 
Shortly afterwards the battle of Leipsic was fought (October the 19th). 
Poniatowski displayed his usual valour and military skill ; but when he 
saw that the French were totally beaten, and that neither courage nor 
conduct could retrieve the day, he galloped to the swampy banks of the 
river that watered the scene of strife, intending to swim his horse across. 
He plun in—man and horse were ne away by the current, and 
both perished. The name of that river is The Elster. Thus the predic- 
tion, like the Pagan oracles, bore a double meaning, and was fulfilled in 
a sense different from that in which it was understood.—ZJrish Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

Aw Aristocratic Wepprve.—At the recent marriage of Lady Agnes 
Grosvenor, ape of the Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, 
and Sir Archibald Islay Campbell, Bart., the Bishop of London officiated. 
The youthful bride was attended to the altar by y Theodora Gros- 
venor, her sister; Lady Katherine Egerton, daughter of the Earl and 
Countese of Wilton ; Lady Susan Melville, daughter of the Earl of Leven 
and Melville ; Miss Herbert, — of the Right Hon. H. A. Herbert, 
M.P. ; and Miss Sitwell. The bride was attired in a rich dress of white 
glacé silk, with two deep Brussels lace flounces. Her headdress con- 
sisted of a wreath of white roses, white lilies, myrtle and orange flowers, 
and a large square nil of Brussels lace. A valuable necklace of pearls 
and emeralds, and diamond locket, and a bracelet of emeralds and dia- 
monds completed the dress of the bride. The bevy of youthful ladies 
attendant on the bride were all uniformly dressed in robes of white tar- 
latan with double skirts, trimmed with ruches of light blue silk ; white 
silk mantles, also trimmed with light blue ruches ; bonnets of white tulle, 
trimmed with 1s and light blue flowers. Among the pry | pre- 
sent were the Duchess of Sutherland, the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
and Ladies Leslie Melville, Sir Michael and Lady Shaw Stewart, Mrs. 
Yait, Mr. J. Tait, jun., Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Campbell, &c. The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster gave a 
déjetiner at Grosvenor House at two o’clock, to a distinguished circle of 
upwards of 200 persons, in celebration of the nuptials. The newly- 
married couple left later in the day for Sion House, the Duke and Da- 
chess of Northumberland’s seat at Isleworth. 





Vixvictive JeaLovsy.—A singular story of vindictiveness carried to 
the edge of the grave is told in a letter from Vienna, wherein we read : 
— A few days ago a Baron Silberstein died here, and after his death no 
money was found in the house, although he had always passed for a 
wealthy man. Inquiries were made by his heir, and, on its being dis- 
covered that a banker had paid into his hands the sum of 170,000 florins 
but a few duys before his death, his valet was arrested by the police on 
suspicion of baving made away with the money. As the man said that 
his master left his bed a couple of days before he died in order to burn 
some papers, the stove in the bedroom was searched. Nothing but the 
remains of documents were tound, and the servant was kept in custody 
until it occurred to some one that it might be as well to examine the 
other stoves. The examination was made, and the numerous remains of 
bank-notes of 1,000f. each proved the innocence of the valet and the de- 
structiveness of his master. The Baron, who was divorced from his 











wife, often expressed doubts about the legitimacy of his only son, and, in 















































— Examiner. 











order that he should profit as little as possible by his death, he burned 
200)" 


bank-notes of the value of 162,000f. (£1 


Ccrious PHenomenon.—After the late thunder-storm, a deposit re. 


— sulphur was observed in several places in the neigh 


Inverness. At Freeburn, it lay on the road and grass in some 
to the depth of nearly half an inch. At Craighton co eamdae 
deposit was observed on the top of water caught in a from the roof 


of the house, like a thick cream. The sulphurous substance was skimmed 
off and dried on a piece of flannel. When dry it was a fine powder, ang 
when thrown into the fire ignited exactly like gunpowder, a 
slight fizzing noise. Unfortunately none was ond ms 
was experimented on in this way. A boat at 
all over with the same substance ; and a countryman living on the height 
near Kilmuir says that near his house, in the space of what an ordin 
wi -tub would cover, he could lift the — with a spoon. The 
heavy rains have since washed it all away.—Jnverness Courier. 
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Aw Unexpsctep Suicioz.—A strange story, worthy of the late Ep. 


gene Sue or Alexandre Dumas, is told in the Droit. “There ig g fur. 
nished hotel in the Quartier St. Denis,” says that journal, “which ig 
principally occupied by junior clerks, and there is a large room in com. 
mon for them, where those who happen to be without employment Pass 
their time in playing cards or talking. The day before yesterday, one 
of them, named Emile D——, said to his companions in a jocular 
that it was so hot, and he was so out of spirits, that he had a stron, 
clination to blow his brains out. One of the young men present said he 
would make a bet against his doingsuch a thing. ‘ What will y 
asked Emile, still in the same laughing tone. ‘ A bottle of beer.’ * Done) 
said the other ; ‘ but order the beer at once, for as, to gain the wager, | 
must shoot myself, I should like to drink my share of it first.’ The beer 
was ordered and drunk, when Emile rose up to leave the room. ‘ Where 
are you going?’ said the others. ‘To shoot myself,’ was the rep| 
which was received with a burst of laughter from all present. Their 
merriment was, however, immediately put an end to by the report of a 
pistol in an adjoining room, and on running to the spot they found the 
young man lying dead on the floor. As no clue to his family could be 
found, the body was conveyed to the Morgue.” 


way 
ig in- 


‘ou bet 9 





TaLent WanTep.—We have been invited, in connexion with the re. 


tirement of Mr. Justice Coleridge from the bench, to consider why it is 
that the distinguished University men, of whom he is a type, have ceased 
to rise in public life or at the tee. 

King Charles II. and weigh your fish. Amongst the most rising men in 
official life are Lord Wodehouse, Lo 


First follow the good example of 
rd Carnarvon, Lord Stanley, Mr, F, 


Peel, and Mr. Cairns—all first-class men, two of Oxford, two of Cam- 
bridge, and one of Dublin. A little more ambition and effort on his part 
would perhaps add Mr. Chichester Fortescue to the number. Lord Lo- 
thian is another first-class man of mark. Promise has also been shown 
by Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Byng, Mr. Hugessen, and Mr. Ducane, all 
thorough specimens of University education, of which it must be remem- 
bered high honours are not the substance, but the stamp, which many 
who have the substance forego. No doubt, however, the number of rising 
University men in Parliament is small compared with what it was thirty 
or forty years ago, when the men who now occupy all the high places, 
and who seem to have no successors, were commencing their career. But 
it > not young talent from the Universities only that has become scarce. 
it is young \ 


ent of every kind.—Saturday Review. 





A Retic or Muxco Park my Arrica.—A relic of Mungo Park’s Tra- 
vels in Africa has been discovered by Lieut. Glover, of Baikie’s West 


Coast Expedition. The incident is thus related by the Cape Literary Ma- 


— Lieut. Glover, one of the officers under command of Capt. 


kie, has stumbled upon a valuable relic of Mungo Park, and has of 


course secured it. Passing through a native village near the scene of 
Park’s melancholy death an old man accosted the lieutenant, and showed 
him a book which had for years been in his possession, It was a volume 


of logarithms, with Mungo Park’s name, and autographic notes and me- 
moranda. The possessor offered it to Mr. Glover for 200,000 cowries. 


Inestimable as the prize;was, the price demanded was enormous,jand it was 


impossible to pay,it. After some consideration the lieutenant took from 
his pocket a clasp-knife, and asked the native what he thought of that. 
This was too tempting a bait to be refused ; the native joyfully took the 
knife, and the lieutenant still more jo fally secured his valuable me- 
mento of the distinguished African rat ny 


Burns anp Macrytosu ; THEIR Portrarrs.—Two very important ac- 
— have lately been made at the National Portrait Gallery, in 

reat >) | Street, Westminster—one is a small portrait of Burns from 
the life, ae asmyth, and touched upon by Sir Henry Raeburn, a glori- 
ous com! tion of names indeed ; and, moreover, & generous presenta- 
tion from a well-recognized appreciator of good works, Mr. John Dillon. 
—The second picture, on a large ecale, is a most effective portrait of Sir 


James Macintosh, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The poor engraving pre- 


fixed to the first volume of the life gives no notion of the force which the 
—s really possesses. He is represented in the scarlet gown of a 

udge in India. It is a donation from the historian’s son, Mr. R. L 
Macintosh, and we have no doubt that, when more generally known, 
these —— may lead to numerous instances of similar liberality and 
— feelings of family pride among those who inherit both name and 
‘ame. 





A Suicut Miscatcvutation.—We remember a celebrated engineer’s 
statement before a committee of the House of Commons, that the tide of 
the Thames ran twenty one miles an hour. Startled at such a revelation, 
a member rather timidly intimating that he had never seen or heard of 
such rapids in the Thames, was requested to observe the time of flood at 


the Nore. “It will be flood ay at the Nore at two,” said Mr. T., 


“and flood at London bridge at four. The Nore is distant from London 
bridge forty-two miles, and as the food comes up that distance in two 


hours, it is clear that it rans twenty-one miles an hour.’ The scientific 
man had not distinguished between the tide wave and the run of the tide. 





APPLicaTiION oF ARTILLERY TO Roap-Maxiyc.—A novel application 
of artillery to road-making has taken place in Department de |’Arriege, 
near the Pyrenees. The contractor found the process of blasting an 


overhanging rock rather difficult, and a battery of mortars of the 10th 


Regiment passing along, he telegraphed to Paris for leave to open fire 


on a crag sixty metres above the road over which it impended. A few 
rounds of ten-inch shell brought down the whole mass in fragments; 
t’was the affair of ten minutes. 


Exection or A Scorch REPRESENTATIVE Peer.—The vacancy among 


the representative peers of Scotland, caused by the death of the Earl of 
Morton, was yesterday filled up by the election of the Earl of Caithness. 
This choice does credit to the Scotch peers, were it only as showing that 
they are inclined to depart from the custom of electing representatives 
mainly on the ground of the violence of their party spirit or the obso- 
leteness of their political opinions. Lord Caithness, though not a strong 
politician, is an amiable and accomplished nobleman, whose uprightaess, 
candour, and natural tendencies, while enabling him to do credit to his 
order, = preveut him being forgetful of the people and of public opi- 
nion.—. 


isman. oitenis 
Frexca Orrions on Women.—French Wives. If in France marriage 


is so agreeable to women, it is because for them it is a cage with the 
door open.—D. Curon. An English Mistress—A devil sown up in the skin 
of an angel, loving something more than her husband, that is 


you; lov- 
ing something more than you, that is herself; loving something ‘more 
than herself, that is her reputation; and loving something more than 
her reputation, that is a cup of mixed tea.—Leon Gozlan. 





BREAKS-DOWN IN ExTeMPoRE PREACHING.—A popular preacher at 
Cambridge, about thirty years ago, finding himself in this defaulting 
predicament, is said to have relieved himself by the singular expedient 
of shouting “ Hallelujah!’ and asking his congregation, “Can ye not 
respond to the joyful sound?” During their hallelujahs, the perplexed 
gentleman recovered himself. Another resorted to the expedient of re- 
citing the Lord’s Prayer, at which it is custcmary for the congregation 
to rise ; during the rising, repetition, and sitting down, time was gained 
for the scattered thoughts to be collected, or fresh ones to be acquired. 
—Preachers and Preaching. 

Pusiic Barometers For Fisnerwen.—The Banff Journal states that 
very handsome public barometer has beer set. up in the fishing village of 
Whitehills, for the use of the fishermen. Mr. Stebbing, of the Board of 
Trade, superintended the setting up and the adjustment, and gave the 
fishermen instruction in the use of the scale. Eight barometers of a simi- 
lar kind, and for a similar purpose, lie at Edinburgh until such time 95 
houses for their reception im northern fishing villages are erected. 


Tue THAMEs versus Scicroe.—The state of the Thames has had one 
excellent effect—upon the crime of attempted suicide. Previously to the 
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hot searcely a week passed without some wretched castaway ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. NEW ELEGANT AND GOODS, 
attem: or pretending to attempt, felo de se, by deliberately walking MEN708'S TILES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO- PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TR 

dows brid re hace nas ‘osome bnowa that aa nnmeraion | uae stshnwon, odin many Churches, Soak Hotele end Bwelings a er7 Be weertiog Satlecn 

of: second in the filthy river i is equivalent to a dose of arsenic, and that For sale by MILLER & COATES, - LATE OF PARK PLACE, op ee 

fe stomach-pump is a more necessary means of restoration than brandy- > roan Sore Tene Have Removed to the Newly Arranged : ye 
and-water rt. mons ed the cases of this kind have diminished in number. RICHARDSON'’S IRISH ——- P peconperrgs &e. 57 WALKER STREET, — # 
—Ilustrated Times. 


Tae BinTHPLACE OF ARY Scuzrrer.—The Dutch are highly indig- 
nant at the French claiming Ary Scheffer as a national celebrity. Pro- 
have come in from the Hague, and his baptismal register is for- 
led from the Town Hall of Dordrecht, in which burgh he was born 
on the 10th February 1795, his father being a painter there, and his 
, Cornelia Lamme, equally proficient as an artist. Scheffer had 
recognised his birthplace by sending to Dordrecht a “Christ on the 
Cross ae and the “‘ Muse Euterpe.’’—Globe’s Correspondent. 


Couess. 
PROBLEM No. 499, sy F. H. Lewes. 
BLACK. 


Fee 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


White. Blacx. 
1. RtoK BR P moves. 
2. Bok? Kto R4. 
3. Kio B5. Kto B3. 
4. B to K 5, disc. checkmate. 


Mr. Paul Morphy has yond with several of the stron players of the St. 
George’s Chess Club in London ; also with the habitués of the Divan in the 
Strand—and with all he has given proof of his eaperiority. He is at present 
engaged in a game with Loewenthal, the —S Hungarian Chess-player, 
who visited this country eight years a fter the Tournament at Birming- 
ham is oe he will contend with Howard Staunton, the British Chess 
champion, in a Grand Match of twenty-one games, for £500 a-side. We subjoin 
a specimen of Mr. Morphy’s skill as a blindfold player. It is a very brilliant 

, being one of a match in which Mr. wae f played six simultaneous blind- 
‘old games, and has not hitherto been publis 





. Morphy. Mr. B. Mr. Mi y- Mr. B. 
LPwoKs PtoK4. 13. Po K K3. K Ktto K 4. 
2 K Ktto B3. Q Kt to B3. 14. Kt takes Kt. Kt takes Kt. 
3 KBwQ b4. K BwWQB4 16. K Bto K2. PwKkK B4. 
4 Pto 4. 5 takes P. 16. PioK B4, KtwQB3 
SPedus BwoQR 17. BtoQ B4, ch. KtoKR. 
6& PwQs P takes P. 18. BtoQ Kt Qtoks. 

Q 

7. Castles. P takes Q BP. 19. QRto K. wKB3. 

& QBwR3. PwQ3. 20. F takes P. QtoK B. 

% QwQkt3. K Ktwo R3. zl. Rio K 8. takes R, 

10. Q Kt takes P. B takes Q Kt. 22. Q takes R, Swit 

il. Q takes B. c 2B. QtakesP,ch.(@)  Q takes Q. 

122 QRwQ. Ktto K Kt5. 24. P wo K B 6, and wins. 

CoA Sue plazas: wali one oe tpg the board ; but to see it blindfold shows a tho- 

MRS. MEARS’S 


FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 30 AND 32 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELO 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THURSDAY, Sn PT. w 
Mrs. M. will beat hume to receive Parenis and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
her, on and afier September 1, 
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ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET ~~ ggg ae COIFFU RES OF EVERY 
es. 
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air-Pins, with other 





eS a2 r 
JAMES TUUKER’S. 
i Broadway, near Franklin Street, 





“Tag Lonpon Puotocrarnic 
AND STEREOSCOPIC WAREHOUSE, 
No. 11 PouLtRY, London, 
JOHN WAN lst July, 1858. J 
cKE 
T° NO.°55 MAIDEN LANE, 
w Yor«. 
I hereby oupeint wae yA = Agent in aie Baited States for the sale of all 


Stereoscopes, Stereoseupic diides. and oth and publication, 
wih liberty to adveruse to wat effect from ‘his day ‘forward. 


Sins 





“H. W. GLADWELL, Jr.” 


ITERARY COUNSEL.—The Subscriber continues to receive and 
rad manuscripts ; to express a candid opiniou concerning them ; and, it requested, to 
wba them to publishers. For this service a preliminary fee is required. Lewers, eng 
Postage stamps, should be addressed to KK BENJA 
4i Pine- + or 24 West Seventeenth-sirect, New York city. 
N.B.—Mr. B. may be seen by those desirous of m , On literary 
Matiers, at his oilice, 41 Pine-street, between the hours of iiands daily. 


SINFECTING POW DE xr V. Dayton & Co., Sole Proprie- 

for the United States, of Dr. ‘Anous Serta’s DisinFecTING Puwper, which is 

guranteed to be the cheapest and most étiiclent Disinfectant and Deodorizer ever presented 

lothe public. It instantly removes all smell from “ee Genepools, Urinals, Night Soil, 

lt counteracts all on gh from LNFEcTION in cases of small pox, levers &c. House In: 

fects, such as Anis, Koaches, &c., cannot exist where it is sprinkled ; therefore no family 

toald be wi without it. Seld in packages of 2lbs,, at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags of 100 lbs., 
The 

pies public are respectfully invited to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 

0. 167 Broadway. Orders by Mail promptly oled. For sale by Druggisis. 


pers OLD PALM SOAP, for Chapped Hands and Face, Bath Use, 
AND FOR CHILUREN.—Iit 1s SUPERION TO ANY UTHER, and being made of a vege- 
phy is very emoilient and healing in its properues. ‘Yo be had of Grocers generally, 


manulacturer: 
, J. ©. HULL & SONS, 108 Cliff Street, (North end). 


(CAUTION —The Public are herewith i] 
ped nna article of Candy, Sugar Plun &c., sold, aad ent ‘43 hav ving beea 

















a 





ms, 

ac by us, the present proprietors of the OLD CHAMBEKS STREET CANDY 
WanUractony. We here state that we have no “ Broadway Agency,” or “ up town de- 
pot,” for the sale of our Candies, &c. 


RIUVLEY & Co, have for sale, wholesale and retail, a 
. soem of Candy, &c., unequalied by any made in this country, and warranted pure. 

go o., corner =e Chambers and Hudson streets, opposite Mudsun Kiver Kailroad 
Depot, ew cd 1306. 


York. Establish 

Bicersante TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard Tables and 

Combination Cushious.—Protected by a4 Patent, dated: February 19, 1856 ; Ucio- 

ber 2, - December 8, 1857 ; January 12, 1 The recent improvements in these tables 
make them assed inthe world. They L now offered to the scieutitic billiard-player 
4 combining speed with truth, never before ee in any billiard table. palesrooms 
186 and 788 Bs. ° 'y No. 51 and 53 Arn Street. 

0’ CONNER & COLLEN DER, Sole manufacturers, 


Ger wetness SUMMER SHOES.—Cantrell has a great 
of well-made, 











Stock 
stylish, durable and exceedingly comfortable Summer Shves tor Gentle- 
ch he 1s olfering very low. If even Want @ good article, seek and find it, as you are 


men, whi 
Sarce at CANTRELL’S, ‘No. 813 Broad way. He is the cheapest Boot and Shoe Dealer 





HENS NUNNS 


has removed bess Jeave to inform the Ladies of New York, that 


ormer place of business to E. A. BROOKS’ Metropolitan 

an aot and Shoe 8 Store, No. 575 yy » Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. H. N. would re- 

thanks for the kind patr received for s0 many years, and ass amen his cus- 

— Ubat, with the facilities he now has for making Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes of every 

hi Tiption, of the best — and work, he can — we ga a Ladies wishing to see 

im at ther residences, can do so before 10 A.M., P.M. A note to that effect, 
h the post, will meet with prompt attention. ectfull 


Y NUNNs, 575 Broadway. 


HOR 1 FRENCH PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, ready- 
$6 Fo! der; Fine Cali-sein, from 00; Long Outside Boots, ue ering ond 
Samper, red Sporting, California or other perposent en Lasts made to order, and warranted 
—— ae meet difficult feet, for $2 for $2. J. HUNT, 430 Broadway. 


"Very re rea 

















PrAnos and nd MELODEONS | of superior 
rices for ‘ains, 
reat Slowed va 





make, and extremely low 
purchase; 3 eo sale a n monthly pay meie —— pak yroory 10 rent, and 
es OBACE WATERS, No. 335 Broadway. 
Post orric 


E NOTICE. The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 
tay be, this Office on 


5 Steamer MOSES T. ee will close at 
agus, atlo Sn Lee PR the oth 











CONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINE. S, and these Gesirous of 

obtaining the genuine Goods, should see that ne srg’ u wil pureuace sealed with 

the full name of the firm, RICH A) Boers 60x IN, as 8 guaranty of the 
soundness durability of the Goods. 


This caution is rendered coosniialy y necessary as large entities of | inferior and fofesting 
peason afver ated with ‘th of Richardson by Irish 





Linens are prepared season \d sealed e name by 
houses, who, regardless of the injery tha thas inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 
iuanamaetarers of the genuine Goods, will not ome dang a business so profitable, while 
Dp imposed on with goods of so character, 
JNO. BULLOCKE & JNO. B LOCKE. 
(Agents for KILHARDSON SONS & OWDEN.) 
No. 36 Church Street, New York. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Ri stryiana the highest premiums es in 1857 by the American  nomatggen New York, 
cee d Instiime, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, and Michigan 


ae for a Circular, —— and Scientific Opinions, and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest social position, &c. 


BARTHOLF'’S SEWING MACHINES, 
For Family and General Use. 
HESE a the first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab. 
in America.”’—New Yor: 
“The preety. Sewing Ma Machine is, we think, destined to create a sensation. No family 
should be without one.’’—Times and Messenger. 
“itis eaqueesenaey ri of the best.”’—Sunday Courie: 
** One of tne most useful and effective Machines in aou aE | ¥. Daily News. 
**In point of ee a durability, elegance of appearance, we know of none that can 
nee with these.”’—J. ¥. r. 
ese Machines ee excellent work.”—N. ¥. Sun. 
“ Then d+sideratum is a that will not ravel.”’—#amily Magazine. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, aad Lng BR OADWAY, COR. BROOME ST. 
AGENTS WaNTED—Send for a lar. Address, care Box No. 2841, P.O. 


NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
A . Ey AND CHEAP ecmatinde MACHINE, 
Called, on unt of its 
FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, SHIRT. MAKERS, AND D'sior WORK, 
generally, and the low price at which it is offered to the Public, 
The People’s Sewing Machine. 


. Burnham, remarkable for the simplicity of its construction, and excel- 
workmanship. It is easily managed, not Leper to get out of order, requires but 











Invented by J. W. 
lence of its 





ORGE as GILBERT, so 
No. 448 Broadway, above Canal St. 





CARPETS 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
‘ —— he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 
uced Prices, 
VELVET cunres a a S ha $i 1st per, sn 
a Abe RUSS 13 
THREE-PLY Sheba “. Me Wm 
TTON AND WOOL......... 


INGRALN, ata, WOOL, Bio sk 
Oil Cloths, Venetians, Seen, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Maitngs, Mae, &ec., all at 


iT and all Goods sold in the Retail Department will ay, sold foi 
Batic EO 7 ak E. L. HY 


273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., betwen Sresnay'e and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for ee AUBURN Power Looms and AUBURN PRISON made Three- -Ply, 
Ingrain and Venetian Carpets 
°K. B.—Carpets for Churches ‘made to order. 











OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices in New York :—Nos. 42% Broad » & 7 Ch 
LS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCOTLAND. and LRELAND, and the Continent of Europe. 

Parcels for AMERIVA forwarded by our Liverpool and Glasgow Agents. Commissions 
executed. Smal! Parcels $1 50 each, ae. 

DRAFTS, in sum; to “gal al 

Agents in Great Britain 


h 8. 





WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Drury ao Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union "street, Glasgow. 
EDWARDs, LOCKWOOD & CO. 


MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS, 


H’Y ING removed to their new warerooms, No. 694 Broadway, tae 4th street,) are pre- 

ared to offer their friends and the public an extensive assorunent of Grand, Par=- 
lo rand, Square, and Upright Piano-fortes, manefaccured expressly for 
this city, a iu Various styles of cases, and at prices which cannot fail to please. Pian 
Fortes Saae, to suit any style of furniture, and all instruments Warranted to give 
Gre saplaction wy re Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable 

——_ Laud Square call especiai attention to their new scale of UrRiont’ PIANOS, 
wits oa for purity and volume of voue are unsurp: in any instruments of their kind, and 
are Med desirable for medium-sized rooms and collages. 

Mr. C. F. CuicKERING will represent the firm in New York, and give his personal attention 

the uwiremeuts of the.r pusiness. 

ay ‘All orders for TUNING ani REPAIRING wiil be promptly attended to. 


GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No, 55 to No, 59 Liberty Street, New York, 


HERE the new stock of all the leading styles is open for inspection. Wholesale price 
currents Can be had by eniaaate | 
. M. FARINA, N 








o. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May 6th; 1857). The above gig ~— for a lost limb, combin 
ing ali the advantages of his celebrated Auglesey Li vith the great improvement of th: 
— side motion of the ancle joint (never before suscessf ully imitated). This side motio, 
arts an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and pleasing to the wearer, besides 
bene light and durable. The above has been thoroughly tested, and W. 8. offers it with con- 
fidence (alter pearly 30 years’ experience), as superior to any Artificial Leg known. 
Also, 9ELPHU’s PATENT ARTIF iCLAL HAND, w —_— is so arranged that 
can open and shut the anges, — ac. Callor addre 
WM. BELLO, | 516 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA., 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication of Cetton, and possessing an extensive acquaintance with the planters of the 
~— spies section, is enabled to make very ltavourable purchases, regarding quality and 





the wearer 





The ye annual shipment of Cottor from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
Northern Maputacturers, as well as Couton Factors in New York and New Urieans will tind 
it for their interest to communicate with the advertiser, 


ALBERT PREESTONE. 
pan a COMPANY supply, trom their Quarries, at Mary’s Point, New Brunswick, the 
BERT FKEKSILONE, of EITHER CoLouR, delivered at any point on the AUlantic sea- 
board. Urders should be left at the Company’s Ollices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 
igned. 





= er two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New York, 

oe Ba'timore, &c., have introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRAB 

KR BUFF COLUUKED STON kK, admitted by all to have no rival among buildiug materials, 
i beauty, uniformity of texture, elegauce, strength, durability, unchangeabieness, and capa- 
city for architectural etfect. 

Besides this colour, ote Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 
WITH A KUSE TINGE. 

This colour has been much used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, esteemed by many the finest Gothic building in the 
United States, is eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 

The extensive and compiete machinery of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their aimost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company to 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLOCKS of ae oe size, with the greatest dis 

c UEL DINSMORE, ~ a 

Company’ 's Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonweal New Yor! 





CHOICE FARM LANDS: FOR SALE. 

T= ILLINOIS yecchipe gr RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 

about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 
Long Credits, and at how Eaten of Interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Road, an¢ 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from North East and North 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and include every variety of cli 
mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The Northern portion is 
ad prairie, pone ge e groves, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
predominates, alternating with beautilul prairies and openings.—The climate is more healthy, 
mild and equable, than any other part of the country— —the air is pa and bracing, while liv- 
ing streams and springs of excellent water abound. ‘oul is ly mined, 
and supplies a cheap and desirable oe, being furnished at many eae nts at $2 to $4 per ton— 

and wood can be had at the same r cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality also 
abounds, which can be procured for I nie more than the expense of transportion.—The great 
— of these lands, which are a black rich mould from two to five feet deep, and gently 
mae —— contiguity to this Road, by which a onary, Bg is furnished for travel and 
rans portation, to the principal markeis ‘orth, it, and the ecouomy witb 
which they = be cultivated, render them the “A. ry investment that can be founa, 
and present the most favourable opportunity, for persons of industrious habits and small 
means, to juire a comfortable vp rage ina few with agen Tg Chi 
grain market in the a the facility and 
lands can be tran: dag make them — more profitable, at the prices ask 
those remove at gor ‘ernmch. rates, -4s the additional cost of transportation is a per- 
petua: tax on the iacter, which must be borne by the producer, the reduced aa he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect—and when the final ents are 
are executed b lees eee vey to thea pointed by the State, and in amt e title is vested, to to the 
em absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 


THE PRICES 2 AREF FROM $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLY 3 PER CENT TWRETY PER 

cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Vash. who pare ong ty 

give notes vate in 2, = 4, 5 and 6 years af a red to improve one-tenta 
tiv: 











4 
cum 


ter date, 
annually for five years, 80 as to have one-half the ees —i od wn Py at the end of that 
time. yet Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examin: ds, free of 
cares and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining ae are as rich as those 
bee have been disposed of.—Sectional Maps will be sent to any eon sa ad will enclose » Sty 
ts in Postage Stamps, and Books or Pamphicts, containing num’ tances of su 
fal farming, signed thon pectable and well-known farmers Nving & in the nelght bourhoed of 
Railroad — —— the eae the cost of of fencing, price = t+ = expense of 


harvesting, 
either personal). a oy letier, | in my fer lish, French, or German, addre: ally es 
JOHN WILSON, Land Uommissi er of tn sligoie Conral R; Co. 
Office Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Tl. 








EFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 


id Bremen, per RTHERN LIGHT, 7 will | close at this U1 IR 
Day. the 7th day of August, at 104g o'clock, A.M, FOWLER, Sosa” 


ENTLEMEN troubled ho h Tender Feet call at J. 1 E. Se 
427 BROADWAY, aoe geta um Boots, 
eather, Sresy waaenaaate Ppa ane dueee tents 





are delightful for this hot 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


— 


ND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE:TO BROADWAY. 
EING 1 MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER THAN 
rchandise, 


those t formerly occupied, and better ada 
wild for MLRQANCE, VARIETY, aut RSTRNT, tnegull@l To me 
$ is uni CLA ILORIN S 
MENT IN NEW YORE, if uot in the World, soso QuStOM TA O EOtARLIe: 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGEnts, pays 
by steamers an: Lvemals, throughout the sem. desirable novelty for we 
EN’S DE ean aed wr be found. upon inspection, for ST 
best house for SCONOMY in the United Sta fates. oe ee eT ae 








MAY, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
William Buchanan Mackenzie, Nos. 29% and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
BEE ROFPUDES announces to the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, ut he has re- 


ceived, per steamer Arabia, a larg wera ny 74 of PARIS MANTILLA’ 
The cuir & list of the cay foods f ‘or gale : 
LLAS, 


ACK MAN 
PUSH: 
CAMBRIA.“ “ 
CHANTILLY “ 
PUSHER ‘“ POINTS, 
PUSHER “ CENTRES, 
BLACK SILK AND NET MANTILLAS, 
BLACK SILK AND Lacs ' 
BLACK SILK AND GUIPURE * 
BLACK SILK AND“ ss CIRCULARS. 


veral al Thread Lace Scarf: ether wil 
Burns of eth an ~~ desirable nas. 5 8, tog th a great variety of Travelling 
claims especial attention from strangers and visitors, as only one price 
. asked, from which there is no Jeviation,and all articles sh b 
aay oe ee, own may be relied upon as being 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal 8 


treet, New York. 





TIFFANY & CO,, 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Rieb 
era-Glasses, and pt Are — of Fancy Goods. “ enpuinmnedets 


Bron: 
7. o 
Atte! is particularly 
Silver “Ware 


Wet uly do wo elaias, potly 2s ses artistic des finish are concerne 
nen every arti is guaranteed equal to innit waa (925-1000 fine)—a (noes 
ich should not be: overlooked by p nm of Silver Ware in country, where there is 


no tagal reatens tion to regulate the si 
We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be janmerion to all others as pocket time-pi 
poet A ripe is marked in Pla sans die the lowest price for w feb ft it will be sold. 





TIPPANY — co., 
880 Broadway, New York, 





HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
ae GREAT DIBTEOULEY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
Ladies weariug the STEEL HOOP SKIR when entering and sitting in Uh’ 
Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the se , large occupancy of space, 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
KIRTS AND EXTENDERS 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the Frengh 
em or any other Steel or Brass Spring Ssirt in the market, being every way pliable ; es 
both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and eee an form 
MOST ‘REUABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING Sxikt in the world. 
For Sale at his Stores, 
196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 


BEST LIVERPOOL CANNEL 
And Halliburton’s Orrel Coal at Reduced Prices. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW READY TO DBLIVER THE BEST LIVER) 


POOL 
Cannel and Saperien’ s Orrel Coal, both kinds expressly selected for family use, at 
the following reduced prices :— 
e: Chaldron. 


CANNEL COAL... ....0-00.eeeeeeees gue 50 | ORREL COAL,....... sreeeeeeersese GLO BO 
Screened from Yard, and Delivered Free of Cartage. 
Orders can be left at our Office, 45 South Street, or with our Agent, TH! 
Yards foot of Warren Street, North River; foot of Fourteenth Street, East iver: ee. rie. 1 
West Thirty- -second Street ; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., 
‘ay. 


511, and 756 Breadw 
CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & CO. 


PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 lbs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL, 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING tg om: EBRATED BLACK 
HEATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIM ») ASH COALS for Far- 
paces, Ranges, Grates and Stoves, direct from boats at the deo Pes: price ; from yard 
2 cents per ton higher. 
Orders can be leit at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. 0° NEIL ae 
yards foot of Warren Street, North River ; foot of Tah 8 treet, ~—s River; at No. 7 
S2nd Street; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs, iTegeman & Co., 165, 273, 511 and 106 
Broadway CHARLES vey ‘HEC KSUbER & CO, 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street, New York, 
AS BBEN RECENTLY REFITTED. THE Nag eneg ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 
The Furniture and Beds sre superb, and the Baths unsurpassed. 
AYLOR’s CELEBRATED BALUO 
Are connected with the Hotel. Here are cancentrated all the comforts of ahome, with the 
luxuries of @ palace. 


ss aes a LADIES’ PARLOUR 


THE INTEEN aMONAL is A most central of any of the First-Ciass Horecs for busi - 
ness or pisoee of amusement, and ollers unsurpassed advantages to Families aod Genliemea 


visiting New York. 
ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY’'S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
PRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful to the travelling Public fora 
share of their Patronage. 

Having secured the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 
travelling — is a sufficient guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage will 
* Ma eli and Kindly caced tor, 

he House will be conducted on the European pian, and connected with the Restaurant in 

the nee long known as Florence’s Saloon, where meals can be had at all hears. 
ms by the day, Week or month, and at prices to suit the Gee. 
SOLOMON Kirr, Agent. 8. GARDNER, Reepeioter. 




















TO SOUTHERNERS, 


Diam RS OF CONGRESS WATER We are rellably informed 
AB. mineral waters, under the name of ioga’”’ water and salts, under the name of 
Saratoga’”’ salts, are ee imposed upon the public in the —7 and South-w weslerk 
States, ~~ Tame buying these articles desire and think the urchasing ‘* Congress’ 
water, &c., whereas at Sarat there are waters of all kinds, bay ongress down w ditch 
water ; and The articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artijicial compounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congress Water, the 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the er. Concress Waren, frequently 
pee riping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes result in — io aew ge difficulties 
weakening the digestive powers and destroying the cons of the bowels, oftem 

a mild case of Le pe mache ee eflect bee. in no wise different from tha 

lve le Concress Water produces 


render 
by saline cathartics di ordinary w 
helther griping or injurious effect in an. =7 ‘con, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 

ie as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, w hich during 
sixty-three years past, has built uy Tee Tamar 9 mn of yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring with that of ce—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
tangy articles upon the ae cn fa strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a lon. — of years. injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 


—- ae on ese spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they ia f future refuse the genuine none Water, Py yy that they have 
already t tried it. itis not a sufficient of it that it is in bottles and boxes 





bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes ore ‘greedily bought a ‘by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and om it as Congress or Sareteus 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress Wate! 
that the cork is bran as is the cork of every Dottie < of genuine Concress Water, viz 
“Concress Water—C. & W. ”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous coqten 
feit. As tothe compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga @ salts, &c., they are not 01 ay we 
lueless, but inyurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
shops. That it is impossible to form Concress WaTER aruficially, we have the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients so as to make an article of e quality, the ype of which wili be the same as the 
natural water.”” On writing us, we will send you list of prices, ame ae packages ; and by 
ordering from us direct, enclosing drafts for the amount ordered, can have it safely for- 
warded to any tof the — e ocrmeg: beget sone Ny J he genius Concress Wie 
Tee only, of reliable persons, and to examine tering 6 cork bran 

. CuARKE & WHITE. 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City 


CATARRH! 


i et science of Medicire was instituted to guide and direct the successful practice of it. 
thout a correct pathology of disease, practice 





ice will prove unavailing in the removal 

of it. The location, cause and results of Catarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 
sconceived by medical writers "past an and The writer has devoved himself to the 
of wu isease as a speciality for several years—bas advanced 





is 
and maintained his pathology, whieh i —— new r {incontrovertible 
h Ls his if Hf n of remedies for the radical cure of the 
ne ana — has Geoved to be uniform in almost every 
ble di 





por bi 
most arg ee types of this malad 
8 no longer an incura’ 
Applicants Co letter must describe partienlarly their case oe vo, and enclose $10 
for consultation and Med.— Oflice, No. 3 Bond St., New York. R. GOODALE, M.D. 


CoRNS, BUNIONS, VASCULAR EXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- 
VERTED NAILS, cured by the only safe and successful treatment known. All opera- 
tions performed free from pain or danger, and immediate relief obtained. Testimonials car 
be given from our most eminent Physicians, Surgeons and others, as evidence of our success 
and skill in the treatinent of these | orig affiictions. We moped removed to 616 Broadway, 
directly opposite the St. Nicholas 4 we have fitted up separate rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen. LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVEL ‘T, CurRoPoDIsTS. 
Dr. Littlefield has practiced in this city over cighiene years and has had longer practical 
experience than any othe operator in this country. 


D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
7 
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J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, M 
. 














She Aloton. July 31 





ANY HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED A DIVI- 
CENT. to its customers upon the premiums earned 
on all polictes entitling the holders to participate in the pro- 
and Sorip will be issued on the 1th August to POLICY 


SIX PER CENT, INTEREST will be paid upon the Scrip issued in 1857. 
The Directors have also declared a Dividend to the stockholders of SIX PER CENT. 
‘epon the Capital of the Company, payable on and after the 12th inst. 


e Now York, Jaly 5, 1858. 


‘This Company continues the business of Insurance on terms as favourable as those of other 
eetvent institutions. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
Ht. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
guiTisa COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA Cee OE 


ig Go Sinaie Half Premiums may remain on loan. 
and ros one 
foroia, Australis, and special 





“_ GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 





REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAVE REMOVED THEIR OFFIOR TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
(Directly their Former Location.) 
‘Whore they respectfally solicit a continaance of the patronage heretofore so liberally extended 


rt Area Tn 4 Dall 





Capital, Two 3, 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LEB, President. 
Bexsauin J. Pewrz, Secretary. 


Kew York, April, 1868. 





ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMEN TS.) 
EE"AiD Sub iautdouibey ebittons An kiaeney Block sonstantly ld, and» 
Pa) Wamsare o° Bovane Also Episcopal (U. 5) Prayes Books, and 
, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U.S. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
Ss 
UT PLING, de. he of overs variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and eyamine his 
purchases. 





Rn. Srna SERPENTINE {it SPINMER, acknoeiodges by experienced eriensed Fiah- 
ermen to be the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
PROOP LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
— tT - 1 ihe London World's 





EXTRACT OF ELDER FLO 
THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 


is 
admirable aration of Elder Flowers very Gonarats asa oa. der yew 
tier of the Skin. Tan, Sun-burns, Freckles, Redness, &c., it wa apicay anh comglanely 
en.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 
pirat is reteubto bares. preperig so comp etal ig evens Faas Pimple, and all Rough- 


the razor. 

m.—-dodirey’s Rxtract of Flowers will be be found beyond all praise, 
end nocds saly' trial 10 be approved. 

gant, BOWABD S * SANGER, New York. 
HIRPPLIN B: 03. & 0O., 

ow Ross & OO. Boston and New York. 
¥. 0. WRL tis 2 OO; New York. 
And all other Wholesale and Retail Druggisis. 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
pms | bendy iy SB PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
so greats worite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 
me hare increased .60) anges Boe annum. A)! eoneede G that this range is constructed on 


principles, secur ag Oe most perfect a, the lowest 
L. M IRON WOR 
(uoccessor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 
? FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALB, 
@f the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
Ww. F. G 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Guanp & Evizanetn Sts., New Yorx. 


may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be left, which will be 
mse niches io Mad tay exci. Orders from the country will be attended to 


“2 











NEW BRUNSWICE AND LAND Co. 
COURT OF pimnotona OF Lyd NEW BRUNAWIOR AD BOVA walines af 
Com ve resol @ present Lauds situated 
within the Tract belonging Ay bToy ‘in Lots of 100 100 to 300 Acres each, suited 
e@envenicnee of p af Four Shiliage And bx Pence otek 
me fiptce Aprosmont to Boscaoy Gor sore Sonnd Var no" iguaimen 
; Third Year, Ber cere Louch Year, 64. er acre; Fifth ¥. Biper wore: 


wenth Year, 6d per acre | Elg hh Year, 64. per acto ; X Year, 





— 
Forme Raving Hosses, Ly and Outbuildings erected thereon also for sal: 
er renee terrae. varving Sve Ny {o £500 according to the quality of the soll, the value 
Reference) Y. THURG. Bi. the Company's Agent in St. John, 


order of the Directors, R. HAYN: Commissioner. 
New wick and Nove Scotia Land Company's Office, Fredericlon Tt July 3rd, 1857. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS -SELRUCS, BISCOTINE. 
“ Caution to Purchasers 


72 PUBLIC ARB CAUTIONED AGAINST VAntoUs ‘sruRIous AND DANGER- 
e ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately been offered to ublic as imported 
ise. , 



































NEW PUBLICATIONS. THOMAS 
; WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WHAR.” Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 7. 
D. APPLETON & CO. FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRira 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
“TWO MILLIONS!” Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 
BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, Esc, Wwe«8- he 
The popular author of that most spirited and successful produetion, FINE GROCERIES. 
“ NOTHING @O WEAR,” ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
which had so extraordinary ieyaation om both sides of the Atlantic, and was everywhere NO. 139 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLBGR PLAGR, 
“Two Millions” Docstyqgguta te ueeds B ‘pee 
Is distinguished by all the brilliant characteristics of ee warter onto we. Sends und tener YE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
neat, and wil be found in all respects equal, If wot superior, 0 HH * rine Groceries, including Fine Ola Breadien Race OM; Wisc ait ee ee RP TION 
” brands ing har Ay SUTLINE itereat vanene, 
TO WEAR. of Champagne, own MAX All the 
“ Look throngh the world which all about you lies, i by dey “ 2 
Flashed ih coaras persion (parr ra a Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Cotte, 
ses on eee 7 All the different kinds of Sweet 
5 sty hey HysI4 A General Assortment of ons, tnchading their Celebeoiea Bonuisoros hess, Wea, 
And their threads, the grave, the gay. viata Home, Dest Tongues, ss 
Weave, if you will, epic of to day.” GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh Dairies, Ale 
‘““T WO MILLIONS.” rich they deliver fre of charge Toul pars 9 Whe above » and all the neigh 
4 SMALL, ATTRACTIVE 12mo., 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50 cents; In EXTRA CLOTH, 63 cents. ’ ‘Established 1776. a 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 
THE BIBLE REVISION QUESTION. Continued by A. Bininger 4 Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1828, and by the prong rw, 
A NEW BOOK BY DEAN TRENCH. A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DaYs. . Continue the business of 
“ Version of the New Testam 
On the Authorized ovr Testament, in connection with some recent pro- IMPORTING — sagunan, SEGARS, &c. 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
Dean of Westminster, Author of “ The Study of Words,” G<., $e. 
In One Volume. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms, 
































CONTENTS. ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Tatrod) Remarks. Sole members of the nt firm of 
it p pg a On Nica A. BININGER & 00, 
*¥: On some Rent Distariaaueliaced, ne a THE HOPE MILLS,- 
some Renderings forsaken, or in the Margin. mae 33) 
iE. Oe tome Rerore of Greek Grammar ts eur Version. 1.6 } No. 71 Putte fate és » NEW inuet 
. On some ionable Renderings ords. . G. Ismam. co., . 3. Beam 
1x. So tenes rough! agaiun ar Version DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
XL. On the carrying out a Revision. . Hors Mus Yeast Powper. 
8 REDFIELD, Agent, ia ee Oe — bg ty Cocoa ong 
. Cream Tartar, Lang eggs te oral ‘ 4 tn thn 
HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS. fee, Jamalen = ie inne Ciyense ay he 
WITH PORTRAIT. Mills and F Jersey City. 
THE TEN CENT PAMPHLET AGAIN. se ~ 
4 GOOD NATURED EXPLANATION TO THE PUBLIC. | Vy ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A fatictous -onte-Cordial, ef 
A® bien hae BEEN MUCH TALK ABOUT THE TEN CENT PAMPHLET OF persons debilitated by 7 eee ent 
moe Ward Beecher, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL aa Or Ae i 
and as certain parties a: to strangle it in its infaney, calling it bad names, =. 
such as ** Ly yey ter Rampuiee = “* Unanthorized Edition,’’ &c., merely forsooth because 
a fen Cont Pam FINANCIAL. 
“Ten Cent Pamphiet, 
foo tt per fn gr he ever comeat, in its clear, plain apparel,) instead of being gaudily dressed, in | ————— —— — = ————. 
aon DOLLAR OR MORE PER COPY, " CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
It may be as well to let the Pamphlet have ALIFORNIA STATE Bone Pep AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 
City and there exc’! Bonds of the Sta'e uired b: 
A PAIR HEARING BEFORE a — ing act) par ptenat ty nad dulives ered 4-1-2 {a New York and and coher princlgat’ Atieate ate, 
Be. the Pamphlet will not appear in any chenp, mang heh penny, y form, unreadable | by WM. T T. COLEMAN & CO., No. 8 Wall Stress 
i 5 et és In"s shape ch wil Feboet ori pn ke well Kooi row | SPECIAL |! NOTICE 
louse . . 
r | matier It ma ny be relied ‘on an being * CORRECE (at is the word) report of he TWO SER- ocBolierset ihe old isms of Caltforate State Bonds will bear in mind that they mas be ore 
ore they W blished in the NEW YORK SUN, the proofs were corrected by the Gnareanente wt bahay gk dame Rea excluded from the providiote 
nniacpanasn antccce wie Wartteuge tec: | saomamamro orn SRD OOUNT 
ir afarensis et ed waves Feros Chara les aay wee tek | Ares ected and nae 1 Sarementa and etcanged forthe new Bends o 
a wi io jeli- 
vered, have vouched for their correctness Vy Fae pen J loag ago the supply ony con- | City and County, as required by toeirt late funding act. 
eee - Reese tplagpaaensneniag CALIFORNIA COLLECTIONS. 
urope, ° 
soos nol eel anger ante hem epuonea, we eek | pace te CRD OLA Se ARSON tas ee Ta 
~ pal points in an urns promp' ie im gi ow 
itdesirablo to have them laid before the public in a neat Pamphlet form, and issued at ‘ood bills, as h is makin sales tor California or Oregon 
A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. Ean transiait thelr bilis of lading through our house, and have the lavoice paid for on the ar 
Ever since the first notice was given of the intention so to publish, certain interested par- rival of te foods there, there, th » ae it ing purchasers full beneat of the time on sales, and yet the 


ties have endeavoured te keep us out of the Publishing pool. We intend, however, to venture thelr property antil paid for. 











into it 
To-morrow, Wednesday, July 28th, benght and ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY ¥ BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected 
t atch time the Pamphlet will - “aay for delivery, when, if we float, through the sup- CHANGE on San Lt ee for sale. 
ty yt by a discerning p grateful thanks wiil be freely given by the Sone wen made on of app Merchandi si d to our San Fraa- 
bers, LONG £ gy WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York 
o. 23 Ann Street, New York. 
AQUARIUM. HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIB, 


day is published, in 1 volume, 12mo., beautifally ill 1 50. 
Bae Syaaee. eee teeters 45 WALL STREET (PH@NIX BANK BUILDINGS), 








LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, Coszzonons Maps. 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA, JOHN MUNROE & co., 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. al ry ree ee ian 
‘ ; 5 
THE FAMILY AQUARIUM ; GPBANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
A New Pleasure for the Domestic Circle. FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMARY, 
RING A FAMILIAR AND COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR UPON THE SUBJEQT OF | GREAT BRITAIN,  BRLGIUM, SWITZERLAND, 
woe conetres ee, Res: aoe , Stocking, and maintenance of the Marine and Fresh Water IBELAND, SPAIN, ee ITALY, SWEDES. 
Aquaria, or ver » 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPL CarRo, 
ry pcos ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac. . 


12mo, Cloth. With Gilt Side Stamp. Price Fifty Cents. . Office in New York, No. 8 a st 
This work isa oumoiote ats adaptation to American peculiarities of eve! ecies of useful ar, te 






































formation upon Marine Fresh woes 8 Aquariuma, to be met with in the elaborate vo- 
= of European ~The together with : a caref ul concen a of all the practical re- REMOVAL 
sults of the author's great experience in the structure and ement of Aquaria. Gupesis WATSON & GIBBS, from 5 Wall St., to 106 B: Sines 
Published by DICK & FitZe poy n BANK ING AND COLLECTION HOUSK, Collect gay —— in all M paris & 
paar by - — this - Ann Street, New York. Gai “~\ British Provinces at the lowest rates, 
Bookse! lace. ec 
ixa~ Copies of the above book sent by mail, on receipt of Fifty Cents, to any address, free Rersnuncus.—Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile ring Irvin, 
of postage. Past due claims collected or secured — our own gt eyed and inrougl our ows a Ab 
THE RIGHT SEARCH. * Ww trunaerdishowoured pa a from our eae. yey hep id fe 
e pape on 
G or sired, thus oy immediate action securing claims which delay might render 
An Inquiry into the Right of Visit or Approach We reter,| special =~ tee over fifty well-known houses in this city, among whom 
are the follo ny Co. ; we Fargis se Co. ; 5 vagy i at 
BY SHIPS OF WAR. Fred. Bu qi. Lowber & Smyth; Rufus Story ; & H. Bro’ ; Solomea 
BY JAMES WHITMAN, ES@., B.A., BARRISTER-AT-LaW, & Hart. ana 
Of Nova Scotia. 
Daaate DUNCAN, PEMAN & 00. 
PUBLISHED BY JAMES MILLER, 
436 Broadway. CORNER OF PINE AND a STREETS, NEW YORE 
Price Twenty Cen‘s. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
SRR Ce eee MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &. 
THE LECTURES On A LOLA MONTEZ. co: THE PROVIN 
Including her Autobiegraphy. A handsome volume, elegantly bound in muslin, B's. AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISE 
with a Tied Mrech by Reowee Price One Dollar. lt jams Deanaien Sie See branches“or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collested 
Contents : any Beotland, 
Avrostocrarny, Part I. Gartantry. Wits awp Women or Parts. Drafts and ts Eranted, a and bills perchoeed ab and collected on England, Ireland, 
Avtosiocraray, Part II. Henoryes or History. Romanis. the British Provinces, in nme Ae C FERGUSSON, 
Basenevs Weems gs hoe uatinanipors F. H GRAIN, No. 29 William Street, New York. 
This unique and interesting book consists of a series of lectures delivered i by Madame Lola Cc. F. Satu 
fay tex during last Winter, "eefore the largest and most select audiences which any lecturer 
in the country has been able tocommand. The lectures abound ia the most piey anecdotes 
and piquant reminiscences, ee am fw y an amount of 
yay Fy eee ing. ho had the pleasure of General Financial Agent. 
ng them delivered represent, the ofiees they wih, rave allt Tadescrioabie, sadde to | BEITISH, COLONTAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTE 
= egy eine the 7 a. through them and adds to and Bonds purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Sweet 
mo Book il be ant Oy mall, ponage pel. tomar pat Br a et tee rene Sow tot 
al 
. 10 Broadway, New York. BREWER & CALDWELL 
a 20 Old Slip, no ened Water Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL HEAD of Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved | [ssue Bayx or Cuarirstox 
bald, bat ould have the well, Gr we salah pra we tig, of One Pound ster! BaNk ards, payable at aay of the Banks in Rxctaxo, It 
ut wi 3 u . . 
or _ Trem zr, oak i a oa in sums 4 Fost Sterling and upwards, pay: atany 
be cured ; or with (ovuralginy bu at would be eured. also remove all 
womens athe face Let D's HAIR RESTORATIVE will do all this, WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
see circular following. 
Ax Annour, November 5, 1856. N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir: I have heard mach said of ye pe ty Hair C 82 Broadway, N. Y., 
paT uses chaycsed to piace yous Mestsacaeen 1h tee tant quaeiey wim Go eaant eel D "PATCH AN, FXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH i» 
one loudly trumpeted quack remedies, 1 I met you in Lawrence some mont Redes tne 1 Steamers of the 5th and —ty FS month. 
since, when you gave me such assurances as induced the trial of Restorative in my fa- ‘ornia, Oregon, and wich Islands for sale at all times. 
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